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Physiology. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, ‘‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. Dune@.ison, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” ‘‘ Reference 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in CommON SCHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Zxperimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 
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THE CHILDREN. 
FOUND IN THE DESK OF CHARLES DICKENS AFTER HIS 
DEATH. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good night and be kissed, 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine and love on my face! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last, 

Of love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes to the love of the past; 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was above me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 
And fountains of sorrow will flow, 

When I think of the ee steep and stony 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempests of fate growing wild; 

Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise, 
His sunlight still sleeps on their tresses, 
His glory still beams in their eyes; 
Oh, those truants from earth and from Heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 


Seek not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done; 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back on myself; 
Ah, a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod: 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction, 
My love is the law of the school. 


i shall leave the old home in autumn 
To traverse its threshold no more; 

Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That met me each morn at the door! 

I shall miss the good-night and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee; 

The group on the green, and the flowers, 
They are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at eve, 
Their song in the school and the street; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And death says school is dismissed, 
May the little ones gather around me 
To bid me “ good-night”’ and be kissed. 


— The Teacher’s Companion. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Let our matter and methods be good as they may; 
but, by all means, put a positive personality into them. 
—Am. Educator. 


CHARACTER.—If parents, through weakness or indif- 
ference, fail to teach their children obedience in the 


It is common to talk about the work of the school in 


making good citizens. The school can aid in this work ; 
but the homes of a country, far more than its schools, 
determine the character of its citizens. It is in the 
home that the foundations of character are laid.— Geo. 
McDonald, author. 


Tue Comine object-teaching, 
which is becoming a feature of some schools, the famil- 
iarity with things and ideas rather than with their 
printed conventional signs, which is taught, will have 
an effect upon the mental habits of one’s entire life. In 
the coming generation, as a result of this new teaching, 
there may be expected a readier comprehension of new 
ideas, a more lively spirit of inquiry and public dis- 
cussion, a keener perception of what is honest and solid, 


a less charitable toleration of words which do not clothe 
ideas, a decreased demand for “ glittering generalities,” 
and a quicker perception of the vulnerable points of any 
scheme or doctrine, whether it relate to.popular govern- 
ment, social science, or household economy.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Tue Vacation Scuoout.—The school of the intel- 


lectual man is the place where he happens to be, and 
his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, 
and earth round about him.— Hamerton. 


CoursEs.—The greatest improvement 
just now possible in our school-system is to supplant the 
present horrible high-pressure grind from September to 
June, with a half-year course, transferring pupils to the 
next grade in February, and again inJune. This would 
relieve all concerned from the dreadful feeling that pupils 
must be forced through regardless of fitness. By means 
of the greatly improved grading consequent upon this 


plan, and the advancement of the pupil depending 
mostly upon his own work, the teacher would have more 
time to present the subject of study to the class, instead 
of being kept down to a continuous drill upon technical 
points and catch-questions. —Cincinnati Public School 
Journal. 


Summer Duries.—The majority of the teachers who 
will enter out school-rooms next fall are those who will 
not have attended any school, or made any preparation 
during the summer, for their work. There is no reason 
why this should be so. If it is utterly impossible for 
this vast army of teachers to attend some school or 
normal institute (and we do not, by any means, believe 
that it is), it is within the power of every one of them 


to keep posted upon methods of instruction and the im- 
provements which are constantly being made in our 
educational system. There are many excellent educa- 
tional books and periodicals which, for a nominal sum, 
will be sent to the doors of every teacher in the land.— 
Normal Teacher. 


Tue Destrep Env.—The recognition of the doctrine 
that education should consist in the development of the 
faculties, rather than in the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge, is more and more insisted upon by practical think- 
ers. The London Lancet says, that it may appear a para- 
dox, but itisa simple and plain statement of fact, that a 
man may be well educated and yet know little or noth- 
ing. The best intellectual organism is not that which 


has been most heavily charged with information, but 
that which possesses in the highest degree the faculty. 
jor power of finding facts at pleasure, and using them 
logically and with prompt ability. A ready wit, in the 
true sense of the term, is incomparably better than a 
‘loaded brain.— NW. Y. Tribune. 


Morats In THE ScHoot.—The State cannot afford 
to educate the mind of a bad child without correcting 
his morals. That is putting a sword into the hands of 
a maniac. Intelligence has no moral character. It 
makes men neither better nor worse, except in the sense 
that any weapon may do so.— Rev. R. T. Hall, Ohio. 

Every teacher, to the extent of his opportunities, 
is responsible for the moral training of his pupils. The 
great end of the teacher’s efforts is the formation of 


years which precede school-life, the best training of the 
wisest teachers can never fully supply the deficiency. 


character; and moral cultivation is the chief corner- 


stone of good character. It may be said without 
exaggeration that the right moral training of his pupils 


is the first and highest duty of the teacher. The secu- 


lar theory of education is a dangerous fallacy.—QOhi 
Ed. Monthly. ¥ 


Stupy THE CHILDREN.—Study the children. It is 
all right and proper to make a thorough study of books, 
but infinitely of more value to study the children. 
We are firmly of the belief that the teacher who cannot 
read the hearts, minds, and disposition of the child-life, 
will make a failure in his work. Study the children 
with respect to their home-life, and home-influence,— 
whether good or bad, whether they are accustomed to be 
obedient or disobedient,—and make your line of control 
and treatment augment or offset the home-treatment, 
just as the necessities of the case demand.— Moderator. 


SCHOOL - MANAGEMENT—THE TEACHER’ S 
SIDE. 


BY PROF, THOMAS RAFTERY, NEW YORK. 


The internal management is the province of the teach- 
ers, the external that of trustees or boards of education. 
The professed end of all is for the so ordering of affairs 
that the highest good may be obtained by the pupils. 
That this end may be reached in the internal manage- 
ment, it is necessary to have teachers who are endowed 
with a large amount of common sense, and who, in addi- 
tion to the pre-requisite of good education, can show the 


following requisites, namely: kindness of heart, pa- 


tience, good judgment, firmness, and magnanimity. 
These are virtues that are constantly in demand, and 
without them, or at least most of them, no management 
can be called a success; the true end will not be obtained. 
“ What is your education, with all its intellectual com- 
pleteness,” says an able writer, “if it does not secure 
that the child shall become the true man, the pure 
friend, the worthy parent, the noble citizen, to say 
nothing of the exemplary Christian?” We answer, 
nothing. But that this end can be obtained, the in- 
ternal management of a school must be favorable; it 
must not, in fact, be hostile nor contradictory. This 
end is not obtained by pure precept. It will not do to 
give long and frequent lectures from the desk for ex- 
ample, if in the next moment we are tearing the finer 
sensibilities of the child to pieces by calling it a dunce, 
a clown, a blockhead, or for some trivial misdemeanor 
which some one committed, closeting it for half an hour 
to make it tell on its companion. OQ, the trifles that are 
magnified, and the little things that absorb the atten- 
tion of our school officers, and the real acts of tyranny 
and oppression that take place within the walls of a 
school, make me think that we teachers as a class are 
the most unbending and narrow-minded beings that 
exist on the face of the earth! The rule of the Sultans, 
Czars, and Czesars was nothing to it. The allowances 
that we make for one another in every-day life are never 
thought of here where they are most needed, and where 
the child is trying to learn. Were a State governed as 
many a school is conducted, there would be open rebel- 
lion,—the tyranny could not be endured. What passes 
for order is often the most absolute despotism and op- 
pression. But what can the poorchildrendo? Happy 
the schools where the teachers are endewed with that 
discretion, judgment, and kindness -of heart, and with 
that firmness and discernment withal, which enable 


them to draw the line between proper freedom and dis- | 
order, between becoming liberty and license. The . 
young hearts must be won if we ever hope to influence . 


them. We are like gardeners laboring amongst the 
rarest and choicest plants, and upon the bents or turns 
which we give them, or the influence which we exert 
upon them, will depend their future growth, welfare, 
and symmetrical development. The parents intrust to 
us these great treasures,—the most precious that they 
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have. Their hopes, their all we might say, are in our 
keeping. How requisite is it, then, that the touch 
should be tender, that the solicitude should be great, 
that no rough word or deed should unnecessarily wound 
the sensibilities or sap the life-blood of these precious 
treasures. 

It is easy to be a tyrant in school ; it is difficult to be 
a humane ruler. The really successful teachers are 
scarce. ‘Teachers in the sense that Thomas Arnold of 
Rugby, and Samuel H. Taylor of Andover were teach- 
ers. Teachers with whom the main idea was not to 
obtain place, power, and higher salary, but the welfare 
and manly growth of the child, the good of the parent, 
of the community, and of the Nation at large. Like 
the pebble dropped in the tranquil Jake which raises 
the ripple that reaches the distant shores, so the influ- 
ence of such teachers goes on through all time to eter- 
nity. Under such management the boys become the 
truthful, upright citizens; not flattered, not puffed up 
with the idea that they are going to be poets, warriors, 
orators, or statesmen, and nothing else, but able to take 
part and acquit themselves like men in any sphere, 
either high or low, in which God in his good providence 
may place them. Their views of life will be bright, 
cheerful, happy; and if their lot in life should be an 
humble one, as with many it most likely will be, they 
will always be ready to say with the poet: 


Though ours is but a humble cot, 

The rich man’s wealth we envy not. 

The woods, the hills, the plains are ours; 
The singing birds, the blooming flowers, 

The rosy east, the golden west, 

The day for toil, the night for rest;— 

These are the gifts that bring content, 

The poor man’s wealth that Heaven has sent. 


DAVID FREDERICK BITTLE, THE FOUNDER 
OF ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


BY J. E. BUSHNELL, SALEM, VA. 


The recent visit of Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., 
of Springfield, Mass., to Roanoke College, and the gen- 
erous interest which the press and people of New Eng- 
land have taken in the endowment of the growing col- 
leges of the South, make it convenient to speak a few 
words about David Frederick Bittle, the founder of 
Roanoke College. 

Dr. Bittle was born in 1811, in the midst of the wild 
and picturesque scenery formed by the union of the 
South and Catoctin mountains in the upper part of the 
Middletown Valley, Maryland. He was of Anglo-Ger- 
man stock. His great life-work was the establishment 
of Roanoke College, in some respects “the most remark- 
able educational work ever done in Virginia. The col- 
lege is to-day well known at the South and at the North. 
Its distinguishing features were beautifully combined 
in the Christian character of its founder. In a public 
eulogy delivered in Richmond, Va. (Oct. 8, 1876), by 
Hon. Wm. H. Ruffner, LL.D., the State Superintend- 
ent of Education, we find this tribute: 


“ He had the guilelessness of Nathaniel, 


the loving gentleness of John, the fearless and tireless 


zeal of Paul,—and it all came from his robust, unwaver- 
ing faith in God. For years past, Dr. Bittle has re- 
minded me of that wonderful man of God, Augustus 
Hermann Francke, of Prussia, who, more than 150 
years ago, reared a school in Halle,—on prayer, faith, 
and labor. . . Dr. Bittle belonged to the same 
class of noble, unselfish souls, whose hearts overflow 
with love to God and man, and who are ready to do and 


_ dare anything that promises to bless humanity, and to 


carry forward the world’s regeneration in Jesus Christ.” 

The men of any age make and mold its institutions. 
Just about the time that Dr. Bittle began his great 
work in Virginia, the State University was undergoing 
a radical change. Gessner Harrison, one of its noblest 
souls, had set in motion the same influences at the Uni- 
versity which were, under the blessing of God, destined 
to make Roanoke College one of the leading institutions 
of the State. Both Harrison and Bittle, however, spent 
their lives in “clearing the ground and laying founda- 
tions, mostly out of sight, on which more fortunate men 
were to build afterward.” The University of Virginia, 
mainly under the influence of Harrison, had raised the 
standard of education in Virginia during the period 
between 1830 and 1860. But there was an important 
moral as well as intellectual advancement of which it is 


worth while to speak. “Mr, Jefferson’s policy had 
proposed the largest liberty to the students ;* and most 
of his professors, in accordance with usage at the En- 
glish universities, were inclined to take little account 
of the student’s private life, caring only for his lessons 
and examinations. This soon led to license and riot 
even during the first session; and the tendency was to 
react toward the opposite and familiar extreme of strict 
control and constant interference. The result was that 
for a number of years the University,” which was the 
center and soul of educational work in Virginia, “ passed 
through sore trials. Very few of the young men were 
controlled by religious principles; not a few were vicious 
and violent; parental influence and example were often 
injudicious, if not positively bad; while the discipline 
kept varying, according to the conflicting or changing 
opinions of chairman, faculty, and board, between ex- 
tremes of laxity and severity. Dr. Harrison was, in 
his second session, violently assailed by a student who 
had formerly been his fellow-student, and would not 
tolerate rebuke from him. Ten years later a dismissed 
student attacked him with brutal violence, and another 
young man, who had been a student the previous session, 
entered his study with weapons displayed, and with 
most abusive language threatened his life. By degrees 
there was a change; the character of the students im- 
proved, and the views of the authorities became modified. 
The general tone of society was rising; Christian ioflu- 
ences became active in the University, and gradually 
strengthened. In 1833 a chaplain was appointed,—an 
eloquent Methodist preacher,—chiefly through the influ- 
ence and exertions of Dr. Harrison, who had joined the 
Methodist Church a year before, and was the only pro- 
fessor of religion in the faculty.” 

I have quoted at length from the interesting address 
of Dr. Broadus, read before the Society of Alumni at 
the University, July 2, 1873. His exposé of the moral 
(or rather immoral) status of the University,—the cen- 
tral and most influential school of Virginia,—at the time 
when Roanoke was being cradled under the name of the 
“ Virginia Collegiate Institute,” shows that the State 
needed just such a man as David Frederick Bittle and 
just such a school as Roanoke College. 


The practical, moral education of young men with 
direct reference to the responsibilities of every-day life 
has been the first aim of Roanoke College. And this 
moral education has been accomplished without the 
trammels which hindered the more strictly denomina- 
tional-sectarian schools. Virginia had been well sup- 
plied with denominational schools. Roanoke was reared 
without a constituency. It was a college where the 
rich and the poor could “meet upon the level and part 
upon the square.” Hard work and plenty of it was the 
essential to success, and the fact of universal equality 
was kept before all alike. To quote again from Dr. 
Ruffner: “In one respect the building up of Roanoke 
College was the most remarkable educational work ever 
done in Virginia. The wonder consists in the building 
up of such an institution without a constituency, and 
without a distinctive [sectarian | idea in its constitution. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, with 
a strong denomination to lean upon, with the State to 
lean upon, or with a popular idea to work with, the 
building up of a college is a slow and laborious process ; 
but here is one reared in less than twenty years,—for 
the war period ought to be thrown out,—reared out of 
a constituency created chiefly by personal influence, and 
I may say by the personal influence of one man. For 
whilst he had able colleagues in the faculty and in the 
Board of Trustees who performed their part well, yet 
they unite in saying that the center and soul, the glory 
of Roanoke College was Dr. Bittle.” It was the strong 
moral element which gave security to the work of Har- 
rison and Bittle. “They laid a sure foundation, upon 
which their followers are building. 


* See Memorial of Gessner Harrison,’’ by Broadus, 
D.D., LL.D. 


— The Philadelphia County Medical Society has 4 
refused to admit medical women to membership. he 
Massachusetts State Medical Suciety has done the same. 
In the case of the latter, the society as a body voted for 
admission, but the council, which has authority in the matter, 
voted against it. In the case of the Philadelpbia society the 
applications for membership were indorsed by the Board of 


Censors, but the candidates were rejected by the society. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLPH DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 


(Continued.) 

31. Solid knowledge and a thorough professional 
training is the best grave-digger of the old-time school- 
master. And yet, one grain of common sense is often 
a better outfit for the teacher than a hundred-weight of 
knowledge desultory like facts in an encyclopedia. 

32. Some of the characteristics of a teacher should be : 
firstly, that he possess a thorough knowledge of the 
branches to be taught by him in the school-room ; sec- 
ondly that he can present this material of learning ob- 
servatively and in such succession as common sense 
demands; thirdly, that he not only entertain love for 
his pupils, which alone enables him to submit his own 
inclinations and desires to the welfare of those. 

These characteristics, taken as a whole, create the 
true teacher. The first characteristic we can detect by 
means of an exhaustive examination; the second, by 
some practical lessons before a class; the third, life will 
develop, but an experienced judge will discern traits 
thereof in the preceding written, oral, and practical 
examination. 

33. Where we find a deteriorated state of educational 
affairs, we also find a degenerated class of teachers ; 
while good, progressive, self-exploring, self-investigat- 
ing teachers go hand in hand with highly-flourishing 
educational institutions. The inferences which may be 
drawn from these facts we leave to the reader. 

34. All creation is a natural development of things ; 
all intended creation of things is scientific development. 
True education is a progressive developing science. 
Its practical application requires in the teacher,—firstly, 
the gift to stimulate children, the talent to develop the 
child’s creative powers, and by means of these lead it to 
self-activity ; secondly, a full control of the material to 
be taught; thirdly, a careful grading of the latter ac- 
cording to the individual requirement of the pupils and 
to the aim proposed ; fourthly, the ability to modify his 
work whenever individual changes in the pupils require 
it, yet without losing sight of the ultimate aim; fifthly, 
perfection in the art of questioning, and skill in appli- 
cation of the answers thus received to the end in view; 
sixthly, a self-denying devotion for the welfare of the 
pupil as the object of his constant care. 

35. The principles of education must be deduced 
from the nature of man and his state of culture. These 
require a process of evolution, and, therefore, I demand 
the application of these principles in educational affairs, 
and a corresponding education and training of teachers 


without exception. 
{To be continued.) 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS, LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


MAN.—(Continued. ) 


If we look at men as they are now, to divide them by 
marks of color and locality, we find the White or Cau- 
casian race, from the Caucasus mountains, almost identi- 
cal with the Aryan race; the Yellow or Mongolian race, 
which includes the Chinese and Japanese; the Red or 
American race, which includes the American Indians ; 
the Black or Ethiopian race, which inhabits the interior 
of Africa; and the Brown or Malayan race, which 
includes all the barbarous inhabitants of the world 
besides. 

As men live on the earth they are naturally formed 
into families, with father, mother, and children in each, 
under the government of the parents. These families 
then join into groups under some general rule to which 
they all consent; this is a community or town. Bar- 
barous tribes have their chiefs, who act as despots. 
People of other degrees of civilization have other forms 
of government. Towns are leagued into States, States 
into nations. An empire is composed of many States 
or kingdoms, all under a cbief ruler called an Emperor, 
a Kaisar or Czar, Sultan or Caliph, Khedive or Shah. 


A republic is a union of States ina common government 
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with their own consent, governed by a man or men 
chosen by the whole people and ruled by laws made by 
men chosen by the people. The chief officer is the 
President. He is to see that the will of the people is 
carried out. A kingdom is governed by a king or queen 

~ who may, or may not, be greatly affected by the will of 
the people. If the king is a despot, it is called an abso- 
lute monarchy ; if his power is dependent more or less 
upon the will of the people, it is called a limited mon- 
archy. The republic is the most advanced form of gov- 
ernment, and the one to which all civilized nations are 
tending. The United States of North America is the 
largest and most successful republic in the world, edu- 
cating all its members so that they may be able to make 
good laws and choose good rulers. The ruler of a king- 
dom is a king or queen. 


TABLE OF RACE. 


ARYAN. ——SEMITIC.—— 
Persian. Hindoos. 


Arabs. 

Germanic. Slavonic. Romanic. Syrians. 
German. Russians. French. Hebrews or Jews. 
English. Poles. Italian 
Danes Hungarians. Spaniard. 
Swedes. Portuguese. 
Norwegians. Greek. 
Dutch. 

Celts. 

Trish. 

Highland Scotch. 

Welsh. 

QUESTIONS. 


|Map of Distribution of Race.} 


Point out the countries where the English language is spoken ; 
the French; the German; the Spanish; the Italian; the Rus- 
sian; the Turkish; the Japanese. 

Point out the English colonies all over the world; the French; 

.the Dutch; the Spanish; the German; the Russian. 

Give the characteristics of each race. How does a Spaniard 
differ from an Englishman ? a Frenchman from a Dutchman ? 
a Patagonian from an Esquimaux? a Persian from an Irish- 
man ? a Chinaman from an Italian ? 

Describe a meeting of representatives from each nation. 
Which are the dark-skinned nations? the light-skinned na- 
tions ? the tallest races? the shortest races? the strongest 
races? the most industrious races? the most truthful races ? 
the most hospitable races? the most selfish races? the most 
artistic races ? 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Acompany of well-known Chicago capitalists has been 
incorporated to build a railway, to be operated by electricity, 
between that city and Pullman, some fifteen miles south. 


— On the morning of June 24 the headings of the great 
tunnel under the Boston Mountain, twenty-three miles south of 
Fayetteville, Ark., and on the line of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco railway, met. 

— With reference to the supposed protection against sewer- 
gases offered by water-traps, the Medical Press and Circular 
reminds scientific men that the water absorbs the sewer-gases 
in the soil-pipe, and then gives them off into the house. 


— Herbert Spencer will sail for this country on the 15th of 
August. Among his fellow passengers wil! be Louis Sterne, 
brother of Simon Sterne, of New York, and Dr. M. Mackenzie, 
the leading English practitioner in throat diseases. Mr. 
Spencer will remain about three months in the country, and 
is expected to be present at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Scienee, at Montreal. 


— In many cisterns during the summer months the water 
has an unpleasant ddor, and often is very offensive. This can 
be avoided by drawing the water from the surface and not 
from the bottom of the cistern, as is done when the pump is 
used. The air above the water in the cistern purifies the up- 
per layers, and if these are drawn off by. a bucket attached to 
a rope, the water, will be found to be pure and sweet. Or, the 
same end may be attained by pumping the water out intoa 
tub or barrel, and leaving it to s for a day orjmore exposed 
to the air. 

— A. R. Bennett thus describes a cheap form of voltaic bat- 
tery used by him: In an ordinary tomato-can is placed a po- 
rous cup packed around the outside with wrought-iron turnings 
or chips; a strip of sheet zinc, or a zinc such as is made for 
the Leclanché battery, is set up in the center of the porous 
cup, with four ounces of Babbitt’s ‘‘ Concentrated Potash; ”’ 
the whole is then filled up with water, and, after a sufficient 
time, four or five days, for the potash to be dissolved and the 
tin to be removed from the inside of the can, the cell is ready 
for use. The advantages of this battery for open circuit work, 
and for amateurs and students, are easily seen. Its first cost 
is low, and the care necessary to keep it in order very little, 
but the great advantage over those forms which use carbon 
and the more or less unsatisfactory clamps, is that a connect- 
ing wire can be soldered directly to the can. As to its con- 
stancy, a cell rang a vibrating bell night and day for one month. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A prominent teacher, and member of the Bureau in Ohio, 
writes incidentally: 

‘*My faith in ‘Teachers’ agencies’ has been small, but I 
am satisfied that you are doing for me ali that can be done, 
and it will not be your fault if I do not secure a position.’’ 


A lady member in a neighboring State gives her opinion as 
to the comparative merits of Teachers’ Bureaus, as follows: 

** I will here express my high appreciation of the energetic 
manner in which the thes Mine of the bureau is conducted. I 
have been a member of different agencies, including that of 

» of , which I have considered the best. I think, 
however, I must yield the palm to the New-England Bureau, 
under your management.”’ 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


AN EDUCATOR OF EDUCATORS. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


We use the word educators in its broadest sense, as referring 
to those who have had to do with both theory and practice in 
education. So, also, we use the word education in its largest 
meaning, as covering the widest range; not conforming our- 
selves to what is technically called popular education. With 
this explanation, we are proud to point to Brown University 
as standing among the foremost of the educational forces of 
our land. 

See what she has done in furnishing the heads of some of 
our highest seminaries of learning. Five of her seven presi- 
dents were her own alumni. Her founder, Rev. Dr. Manning, 
was a graduate of Princeton, and her fourth president, Dr. F. 
Wayland, was a graduate of Union. The other five presidents, 
Maxcy, Messer, Sears, Caswell, and Robinson were sons of 
Brown. Her second president, Rev. Dr. Maxcy, was president 
also of Union and of South Carolina College. The following 
were also educated by her: Prest. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., 
the first president of what is now Colby University, at Water- 
ville, Me., of the class of 1799; Prest. Willard Preston, D.D., 
of the University of Vermont, of the class of 1806; Prest. 
Jonathan Giving, D.D , of Denison University, Ohio, of the 
class of 1809; Prest. Jasper Adams, D.D., of Geneva College, 
New York, and Prest. Wilbur Fisk, D.D., of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, of the class of 1815; Prest. Jesse Hartwell, D.D., of 
Mt. Lebanon University, Louisiana, and Prest. Horace Mann, 
of Antioch College, Pennsylvania, of the class of 1819; Prest. 
Rufus Babcock, D.D., of Colby University, and Prest. Eliphar 
Fay, A.M., of. the same university, in the class of 1821; Prest. 
S. A. Crane, D.D., of Kemper College, of the class of 1823; 
Prest. A. C. Hutchinson, D.D., of the class of 1826; Prest. 
John Pratt, D.D., of Denison University, Ohio, of the class of 
1827; Prest. J. T. Robert, A.M., of Iowa University, of the 
class of 1828; Prest. John Brown White, A.M., of Wabe Forest 
College, North Carolina, of the class of 1832; Prest. Silas 
Bailey, D.D., of Franklin College, Indiana, and Graville Col- 
lege, Ohio, of the class of 1834, and Prest. J. T. Champlin, 
D.D., of Colby University, of the same class; Prest. J. R. 
Loomis, LL.D., of Lewisburg University, of the class of 1835; 
Prest. G. W. Samson, D.D, of Columbian College, District of 
Columbia, of the 1839; Prest. E. Dodge, D.D., of Madison 
University, New Jersey, of the class of 1840; Prest. Kendall 
Brooks, D.D., of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, of the class of 
1841 ; Prest. James B. Boyce, prebendary Southern Texas 
Baptist Theological School, class of 1847; Prest. M. Bailey, 
A.M., of Petal College, California, of the class of 1848; Prest. 
J. B. Angeil, LL.D., of Michigan University, of the class of 
1849, and Prest. W. L. Wayland, D.D., of Franklin College, of 
the same class; Prest. E. H. Magill, A.M., of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, of the class of 1852; Prest. Walter Will- 
main, LL.D., of Mississippi College, of the class of 1854; Prest. 
E. B, Andrews, A.M., of Denison University, Ohio, of the 
class of 1870. 

Among her own professors, graduates of the University, the 
following may be mentioned as worthy of special notice: Dr. 
Levi Wheaton, Hon. Tristam Burges, Dr. Usher Parsons, Prof. 
W. G. Goddard, Prof. Romeo Elton, Prof. G. I. Chace, Prof. 
W. Gammell, Prof. H. B. Hachett, Prof. C. C. Jewett, Prof. 
J. R. Boise, Prof. J. L. Lincoln, Prof. R. P. Dunn, Prof. 8. S. 
Greene, Prof. Albert Harkness, Prof. N. P. Hill, Prof. J. L. 
Diman, and Prof. A. S. Padland, Jr. 

Some of the professors of other institutions who have gone 
forth from the halls of Brown University are: Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, class of 1769, the first class 
that was graduated; Prof. Benjamin Allen, of Union College 
and of the University of Pennsylvania, class of 1797; Rev. Dr. 
E. Pond, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, class of 1813; 
John E. Holbrook, M.D., professor of anatomy and chirurgery, 
South Carolina College, —S. A. Arnold, M.D., occupying the 
same position in the New York Medical School; Rev. Dr. 8. 
Peck, of Amherst College, class of 1816; Prof. William Rug- 
gles, LL. D., of Columbian College, District of Columbia; Rev. 
Joseph Muenscher, of Kenyon College, class of 1821; Prof. 
G. W. Keely, LL.D., of Colby University, class of 1824; Prof. 
Edward A. Park, D.D , of Andover, class of 1826; Prof. W. M. 
Cornell, of Western University, class of 1827; Prof. Joseph 
Roby, of Bowdoin and Dartmouth Medical Schools, Prof. 
Washington Leverett, of Shurtleff College, Lllinois, class of 
1882; Prof. J. M. Macomber, M.D., N. Y. Med. School, class of 
1835; Prof. A. N. Arnold, D.D. of the Newton and Chicago 
Theological Seminaries, Prof. J. W. P. Jenks of Pierce Acad- 
emy, Middleton, Prof. J. R. Boise (already alluded to) of Mich- 
igan and Chicago Universities, class of 1840; Prof. H. Lincoln, 
D.D., of Newton Theological Institution, class of 1840; Prof. 


“| HL S. Frieze, of Chicago University, class of 1841; Prof. B. B. 


Babbitt, of South Carolina College, class of 1846, — Prof. F. 
Wayland, of the Yale Law School, of the same class; Prof. 
G. P. Fisher, D.D , of the Yale College Divinity School, class 
of 1847; Prof. James O. Murray, D.D., of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, class of 1851. The above by no means exhausts 
the list, but we cannot carry it farther. 

In the more general department of education, in which we 
include secretaries of boards of education, superintendents of 
schools, etc., we find the distinguished names already referred 
to under another head, of Horace Mann and Barnas Sears. 
To these we add the names of Nathan Bishop, class of 1837; 


Daniel Leach, class of 1850; John D. Pierce, class of 1822, re- 


cently deceased, the father of the Michigan system of popular 
education; T. W. Bicknell, class of 1860, editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION; Samuel F. Dike, class of 1838: T. B. 
Chapin, class of 1835; T. B. Stockwell, class of 1862, Commis- 
sioners of Education, Rhode Island. 

Among teachers of various grades in public and private 
schools, the list is a very long one. We can give only a few 
names. One of these is found in the first graduating class, 
that of 1769: William Williams, of Wrentham, Mass., who, at 
different times, had not far from 200 young men under his 
charge, 80 of whom were fitted by him to enter Brown Univer- 
sity; Oliver Angell, class of 1807; John Kingsbury, class of 
1826; Elbridge Smith, class of 1841; W. A. Mowry, Hon. alum- 
nus, 1866; C. B. Goff, class of 1856; M. Lyon, class of 1841; 
F. W. Freeborn, class of 1869; A. A. Gamwell, class of 1847; 
H. M. Rice, class of 1860; N. Leavenworth, class of 1874; Nel- 
son Wheeler, Hon. alumnus, class of 1849. To these names 
we add a few of persons who, for that period, were tutors and 
instructors in the University, and who, in subsequent years, 
distinguished themselves in other callings in life: John Reed, 
class of 1803, who afterwards was Member of Congress from 
Massachusetts and lieutenant-governor of the State; Ebenezer 
Burgess, class of 1809; John Wayland, brother of President 
W., an Hon. alumnus, 1830; M. A. D’W. Howe, class of 1828, 
Episcopal Bishop (Central Pennsylvania); A. S. Train, class of 
1833; T. P. Shepard, class of 1836; C. S. Bradley and T. A. 
Jenckes, class of 1838. All these were tutors for longer or 
shorter terms of service. The following were instructors: 
George W. Greene, Hon. alumnus, 1833; E. H. Cutter, class 
of 1857; J. H. Appleton, class of 1863, now professor of chem- 
istry in the University; I. B. Barker, class of 1861, subsequently 
instructor in Germanin Harvard College; C. G. Parsons, Hon. 
alumnus, 1848; W. C. Poland, class of 1868, now assistant-pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in the University. 

It will be seen from this necessarily imperfect sketch how 
greatly the cause of education is indebted to Brown University. 
In what has already been said, we have made no reference to 
the text-books, etc., which have been sent into the world by 
her teachers and graduates. Among these may be mentioned 
Dr. Wayland’s Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and Political 
Economy, the reports and educational papers of Horace Mann 
and Barnas Sears, the large number of Latin books prepared 
by Professor Harkness and Professor Lincoln, the works on 
grammar by Prof. S. S. Greene, the different productions of 
Professor Hachett’s pen, the vast amount of the theological 
writings of Prof. E. A. Parks, the contributions of Superin- 
tendents Bishop, Leach, and others in the form of school re- 
ports, and articles contributed by T. W. Bicknell to the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTION. To these may be added the reports of 
Commissioners Chapin and Stockwell of Rhode Island. Nor 
ought we to overlook the many papers prepared by the late 
President Caswell for scientific and other journals. 

As we close this article, we go back a moment some one 
hundred and eighteen years ago, when Dr. Manning established 
his grammar school in the pleasant little village of Warren, 
R. I. Could any vision of his imagination have taken in what 
has actually been accomplished during this period for the cause 
of education, which, next to that of religion, lay nearest to his 
heart? Is it not most inspiring and stimulating to reflect 
upon the untold amount of good which has been brought about 
through the heaven-blest instrumentality of one man? Was 
it not better to spend life as he spent his, than to have amassed 
the largest wealth, or to have gained the highest summit of 
earthly ambition ? 


THE NEED OF TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 


BY JULIA COLMAN, 


A most affecting instance of the need of temperance teach- 
ing in our schools has come to light in the fate of the brave 
Captain De Long and his boat’s crew from the unfortunate 
“‘ Jeannette.’ I will not recount their adventures, so recently 
spread before the public in the daily papers, but doubtless 
many a teacher lingered tenderly over the loving tribute of the 
lady who had been George De Long’s teacher in the public 
school in Brooklyn. But I suppose, unless they have become 
interested in temperance teaching, not many of them reflected 
that had this teacher imparted to him the temperance teaching 
that is now ready to be utilized in the school-room, De Long 
and the most of his comrades on the banks of the Lena might 
have been saved. They were destitute of food, but they had a 
supply of alcohol, and when the two sailors left the main party 
they had all been taking three ounces of alcohol per day per 
man, or as they supposed, and as one of the papers said, “ living 
on brandy.’’? Dying on brandy would have been a mach more 
appropriate expression; for it is asserted by the best medical 
authorities that such ingesta is far worse than none at all. 
The London Lancet, by no means a temperance paper, but an 
acknowledged medical authority of the highest value says, re- 
cently: ‘‘There is absolute unanimity among medical men in 
thinking that spirit, beer, or wine should not be taken except 
with food, and that the money spent on alcohol, put into an 
empty stomach, would better be thrown into the nearest river.’’ 

It is true that these utterances were not so definite when 
De Long was a school-boy, and the few conclusive facts which 
had been promulgated about the mischievous effects of alcohol 
in cold climates were not yet put into school-books. We have, 
therefore, not a word of blame to cast upon George De Long’s 
teacher for not teaching that which she did not know; but we 


call attention to the fact that, to us, at the present time, hag 
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come the privilege of saving our pupils from a similar fate. 
There may be no future explorers among them, but of that we 
are not certain. We know that the future legislators, lawyers, 
ministers, engineers, and, in fact, responsible and practical 
men of all sorts are now in the school-room, and that their 
success in life will be affected in many ways by their knowl- 
edge of alcohol and its effects. Dr. Holland says: ‘‘It is a 
cruel thing to educate a boy in such a way that he has no ad- 
equate idea of the dangers that beset his path. It is a mean 
thing to send a boy out to take his placein society without un- 
derstanding the relations of temperance to his own safety and 
prosperity, and to the safety and prosperity of society.’ 

I suppose it is the object of the teacher to make the scholar 
more effective and more successful every way, whatever be his 
pursuit; while there is probably no one thing that so often in- 
terferes with success in life as the use of alcohol in one form 
or another. I am sure that most teachers will hail with de- 
light any help that will so greatly aid in making their pupils 
successful. In many cases they can do something to favor the 
introduction of temperance text-books into the schools, and in 
all cases they can do much to make the teaching effective 
whenever they are introduced by the proper authorities. 

We have every reason to believe that when this is generally 
effected, not only will many such tragedies as this of De Long 
be prevented, but also many other results which are hardly less 
tragic, though they may be less prominently before the public. 
Surely if he is a benefactor of his race who makes two blades 
of grass to grow where but one grew before, how much more 
is he deserving of that name who diminishes the suffering and 
the loss of life caused by our mistaken notions of the value of 
alcoholic liquors. 

76 Bible House, New York. 


EARNEST WORDS to COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


|The closing words of President Chadbourne to the gradu- 
ates of the Mass. Agricultural College, at Amherst, have the 
ring of true coin in them. ] 


Your college course of study is now closed. You have been 
searching for wisdom. Where shall wisdom be found, and 
where is the place of understanding? If you have been true 
students, this question has had for you increasing authority 
each succeeding year of your college course. You have taken 
counsel with the living andthe dead. But I declare to you to- 
day, without fear of contradiction, that there is but one an- 
swer that can be given. ‘‘ Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding.”’ I do 
not undervalue the learning this world has to offer. I 
counsel you to search deep into the sciences which have been 
opened before you. I counsel you to engage with vigor in the 
active duties of life. This world is no place for idleness and 
dreaming; it is a place for action. Be no laggards, but ‘‘ he- 
roes in the strife.’? I counsel you to defend the right without 
fear, to strike at all oppression and all lawlessness, and to 
turn with loathing from those forms of indulgence that de- 
grade aud brutalize the powers of man. Give yourselves to 
no selfish schemes at the expense of the rights of your fellow- 
man. Bear prosperity with good sense, and adversity without 
a complaint. Parsue the right, and meet opposition like a 
rock. Never sacrifice principle for popularity, nor your man- 
hood for bread; better go into the streets and beg. It will be 
more honorable and less destructive to all that is high and no- 
ble in you. Do all this, and you will be honorable men. All 
these things we expect of you. But all these things you may 
do from worldly wisdom and from a high philosophy, while 
your hearts may be unmoved by a single emotion of love, and 
your higher nature be as barren of fruit as the lands of ice 
around the poles. 

While you are guided by the principles of an enlightened 
philosophy and worldly wisdom, I would that your hearts 
might be quickened with the warmth of love, —love to God 
and love to man, a love that shall move you to all these noble 
works, as by a divine impulse, — that your whole life-journey 
may be a pathway of joy, a march of triumph under the ban- 
ner of the great Captain of our salvation. That fear of God, 
which I ask of you, is the fear that springs from love to Him 
as our Heavenly Father. All other fear has torment, and 


dwells in the guilty conscience of those alone who give them- 
and sin, to rebellion against a loving Father and 
oly 

The world looks bright and safe to you as you go forth in 
the strength and confidence of youth. But many devious 
paths will open before you, and you will be invited to enter by 
all the allurements which the ministers of sin can offer. The 
slaves of appetite and passion will invite you to come with 
them and be free. The cold skeptic, who sees oblivion in the 
grave, will offer you the blessings of his unbelief. A multitude 
of so-called philosophers will offer you a choice of religions 
under specious and attractive names. I have nothing new to 
offer. The words I would speak came from the law-giver on 
Sinai, from the Sermon on the Mount, and from the offerings 
on Calvary. The fear and service of God I offer you as wis- 
dom, His Holy Word I offer you as the guide of life, and to 
His grace I commend you, that you may spend your lives for 
the good of your fellow-men, and for the glory of His name. 

May the blessing of God go with you while you live, and at 
last may you stand in His presence where is fullness of joy, 
and at His right hand where are pleasures forevermore. 


o lie upon the grass an 
To bid life’s beating pulses stay 
Through all the hours of one bright day 
Beside the murmur of the failing stream. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


PROB. 195: IS IT “AMBIGUOUS” ? 


Mr. Editor :—Allow me space to show that my Problem 195 
is but seemingly ‘‘ ambiguous,”’ and that it can be fairly un- 
derstood and solved in but one way. 

Since it is plain that A makes a “‘ better bargain”’ than B, 
the question may read thus: ‘‘ What per cent. better bargain 
does A make than B?’’ And first, it is equally plain that he 
makes 1246 cents “‘ better bargain,’’ or, in other words, saves 
1244 cents that B has to pay out in order to get an equal amount 
of goods. And here all seeming ‘‘ambiguity’’ disappears, 
and we can dismiss B and his investment, since the question 
simply asks for the “‘ per cent. better bargain,’’ and inquire, 
first: How does A make, or save 1244 cents? Clearly by ac- 
cepting the more advantageous offer. Again, does he make 
this on, and by reason of, what he invests, or on some other 
sum? This question hardly justifies the asking, since any at- 
tempt to prove that he makes his profit on any other sum than 
$1.121¢ subjects common-sense to a most trying ordeal, since 
it assumes that it is just and right to calculate a man’s profit and 
loss on what he doesn’t invest rather than on what he does; 
hence it simply remains to determine A’s per cent. of gain. 
This, as my solution shows, is 11}, and I shall admit that 
this answer is wrong only when common-sense is ready to 
adopt the above-named assumption. Cc. R. B. 


[[t is sufficient answer to the above to say that our under- 
standing is not able to make either common or any other sense 
of the problem or this explanation. We confess we do not 
know what the question ‘‘ What per cent. ?’’-means, unless 
we are told, by some hint, at least, what we are to take a per 
cent. of.—Ep.] 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 201.—As the proposer of No. 201, I submit the fol- 
lowing: 

Let ABC be the triangle, with the lines BE and CD bisect- 
ing the angles B and C, and meeting at F. 

The triangles FDB and FEC have equal vertical angles at 
F and equal altitudes; and since FB + FE = FC + FD, FB 
—FD = FC — FE; i.e., they have equal difference of sides. 
They are, therefore, in all respects equal, and angle DBF = 
ECF; .*. DBC = ECB, and side AB = AC. 

I submit, also, the following algebraic demonstration: In 
the triangles BDC, CEB, since BF CF bisect the angles at B 
and C,— 

BD : BC: : FD: FC. 

CE: CB :: FE : FB. Hence, 

BD+ BC : BC: : FD+FC : FC 

CE+CB :CB : : FE+ FB : FB. The means 
being the same, the extremes are in reciprocal proportion. 
Hence, BD+ BC : CE+CB : : FB : FC. Substituting 
terms having the same ratio, 

FD+ BC : FC+CE: FB : FC. Inlike manner, 

FD+ FB : FC+ FE: : FB : FC. Hence, 

FD : FB : : FE : FC. The triangles FDB, FEC 
have the sides about the equal angles at F proportional, and 
are therefore equiangular. Angle FBD = FCE, and DBC = 
ECB; ... AB= AC. 8S. C. Brace. 

Philadelphia, 1882. 


THEOREM.—The lines which bisect the angles formed by 
producing the sides of an inscribed quadrilateral, cut each 
other at right angles. 

Proof.—Let ABCD be an inscribed quadrilateral. Produce 
the sides, making the angles G and H. Bisect these angles by 
the lines GE and HE, intersecting at O ; then will the angles 
at Oberight angles. For the angle DGE is meas. by -~ — 48, 


and angle EGC is meas.by Bat, since the angles are 


equal, these two expressions are also equal; whence DE +- SB 
= EC+ AS8. Add to each of these equals the arc BC, and 
we have DE + 8B + BC = EC+ BC+ AS. But one-half 
the first of these sums measures the angle OLC, and one-half 
the second sum measures the angle BPO. Hence these an- 
gles are equal; therefore the two triangles HPO and HOL are 
equiangular, and the angles at O are consequently right-angles, 
G. I. Hopxrns. 


HONORS FOR 1882. 


The following honorary degrees have been conferred by the 
institutions of learning named: 

LL.D. — Hon. T. F. Bayard and Hon. Gilman Marston, 
Dartmouth. Ainsworth R. Spofford and Hon. E. E. Farman, 
Amherst. Hon. J. Halsey, Trinity. Sefior Don M. Martinez, 
Chanc. T. Runyon, and Hon. W. Crapo, Yale. James For- 
syth and Homer E. Royce, University of Vermont. Marcus 
Morton, Hon. Charles O’Connor, Dr. H. J. Bigelow, and W. 
C. Endicott, Harvard. Hon. Eugene Hale, Bates. 

D.D.—Rev. W. Meredith and Rev. J. C. Webster, Dartmouth. 
Simeon Gilbert, University of Vermont. Rey. A. L. Frisbie 
and Rev. G. D. B. Pepper, Amherst. Rev. J. Brainard Mor- 
gan, Trinity. Rev. James U. Fitzgerald and Charles S. Flar- 
romer, ater University. Rev. Owen Street, Yale and 
Bates. Bev. Dawson Burns, Bates, 


h.D.—W. A. Mowry, Batos. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — JULY, 1882. 
(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston. 

MerRcuRY reaches his greatest western elongation on the 
19th, and will, therefore, be brightest as a morning star July 
19-22, rising about 1h. 20m. before the Sun. 

Venus is now far enough removed from the Sun to render 
her the most brilliant of the heavenly bodies. From this time 
until the latter part of next November she will surpass all oth- 
ers in brilliancy. She is moving eastward past the stars of 
Leo, and will be in conjunction with Alpha Leonis (Regulus) 
on the 14th, being only 1° north of that bright star when near- 
est. A small telescope will show Venus’ flattened face ap- 
proaching the Half-moon phase. She sets as follows: 10th, 9h. 
20m. evening; 20th, 9h. 17m. evening; and 30th, 9h. 2m. evening. 


Very elaborate preparations are being made for observing . 


the transit of this planet next December. Very many expe- 


ditions are already organized for observations in both northern — 


and southern latitudes, and many will start in July in order to 
have ample time for preliminaries. The transit of "74 was an 
unfavorable one in many respects, and the results were quite 
unsatisfactory. As the areaof visibility of this transit includes 
North and South America, Africa, and most of Europe, the 
stations of observation, of which there will probably be sixty 
or more, can, without doubt, be so disposed, by the aid of the 
Signal Service, that cloudless skies will be encountered at a 
majority of the posts. The beginning of the transit will not 
be visible west of Colorado, Denver being near the western 
boundary-line of the ingress in that latitude. From Denver 
the boundary extends northeast, across Hudson’s Bay and 
Greenland, and southwest across the northern extremity of the 
peninsula of California. On the east it includes Palestine, 
Arabia, and Turkey in Asia. The land-area over which the 
ending will be visible is much smaller, as it does not include 
any portion of the Eastern Continent. Eastern Australia, all 
the islands of the Pacific, and the northern and western re- 
gions of North America are, however, included in their area, 
adding many excellent points of observation. 

The orbits of Venus and the earth intersect each other at an 
angle about 344°; the points of intersection are called the 
Nodes, ascending and descending. When an inferior conjunc- 
tion of Venus with the Sun occurs at one of these nodes, the 
planet must necessarily transit the Sun’s disc. This can only 
occur at times when any complete number of revolutions of Ve- 
nus are equal to a given number of the earth’s, which can occur 
only twice ina century. Now eight revoltitions of the earth are 
equal to thirteen of Venus, and 235 of the earth are equal to 
382 of Venus. Hence a transit may occur at the same node 
after an interval of eight years, but if it does not, then 235 
years must elapse before it recurs. No transitof Venus occurs 
in 1890, and therefore the next December transit (ascending 
node) will occurin 2117; but in June, 2004, a transit will occur 
at the opposite (descending) node. From which we see that 
no one living will again witness another transit of Venus. 
This need cause no gloomy feelings, however, as the sight is 
by no means a glorious one, the unaided eye will simply be- 
holding a small black spot moving across the Sun’s face. 

Mars, though moving eastward past the stars, only makes 
about one-half the apparent daily distance that the earth does, 
hence he falls behind or westward. He sets as follows; 10th, 
9h. 56m. evening; 20th, 9h. 3lm. evening; 30th, 9h. 4m. evening. 
At the last of the month he will be very close to Venus, being 
only one-twelfth of one degree south of her. These two beau- 
tiful planets may therefore be seen in the same field of a 
telescope. 

JUPITER AND SATURN are now visible as *‘ morning stars,”’ 
or rather morning planets. Saturn is very close to the Pleiades, 
or seven stars, being a little below and to the right of them, 
and Jupiter is further to the left or east, and about midway 
between the two bright stars Capella and Betelguese. The 
wonderful ring-system of Saturn may be seen to the best ad- 
vantage during July, August, and September, when the earth 
attains its greatest elevation above the plane of his rings. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


JULY 22, 1882. he m. 
a Andromeda (Alpheratz) rises 8 1 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises 27 morning. 
Persei (Algol, variable) rises 9 26 evening. 
% Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises © 6 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises . 
a Aurige (Capella) rises ° 10 8 evening. 


Orionis (Rigel) rises . « 88 morning. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises ‘ 3 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) invisible. 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) invisible. 

a Leonis (Regulus) sets ° . ° 8 43 evening. 

@ Bootis (Arcturus)in meridian .. 1 27 morning. 
@ Scorpionis (Antargs)in meridian . . 8 19 evening. 
Lyre (Vega)in meridian . . WSs * 

@ Aquille (Altair) in meridian - lt & 

a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian - «+ © 89 morning. 
a@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . - 10 49 evening. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y., June, 1882. 


— Reflect upon your present blessings, of which man 
has many,—not on your past misfortines, of which men 


have some.—Charles Dickens. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


The last week of the present school-year finds teachers and 
pupils in better health and spirits than usual. This is largely 
due to the new departure in regard to the admission of pupils 
to the highachool. They are now admitted upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal. Those not recommended are 
granted an examination where they may prove their fitness for 
admission, in case of dissatisfaction. The ‘‘ let up’’ also affects 
all the other grades, and enables pupils who do not ‘‘ average 
well’? to come out at the end of the race superior to many 
labeled 95 or 100 per cent. It is, and long has been the experi- 
ence of some of our ablest teachers that examinations as a test 
of scholarship are chiefly beneficial to the teacher; it enables 
him to discover flaws in his work. It is useless to attempt to 
draw water from empty cisterns. The worry and nervous 
anxiety prevents perfect assimilation of what the child has 
learned, and produces a sort of mental dyspepsi.. ‘‘ Without 
peace of mind,’’ Ruskin says, ‘‘it is impossible to do the work 
of a master.’”’ To banish the hydra-headed monster CRAM 
from our schools, and spare the helpless victims yearly laid 
upon his altar. is well worth the time of a philanthropist. 


MUSIC. 
Chicago will soon compare favorably with any city in the 
United States as a musical center. To convince any one of the 
fact, let him step in and listen to the singing of our children in 
the upper grades. Mr. O. Blackman, Superintendent of Music, 
works so cheerfully and enthusiastically that the result could 
not be otherwise. He is fortunate in possessing none of that 
sensitiveness, or rather irritability, which is apt to characterize 
musical people. His jovial face is an inspiration. It is to be 
regretted that the selection of songs is not better adapted for 
the school-room. Gen. Stiles, one of the board members, is 
right in his assertion at the last board meeting, when he states 
that ‘‘ hymns are not suitable for the school-room.’”’ A fine 
melody buoys the spirits, arouses one to action; whilst a dole- 
ful sort of “‘ Hark from the tombs,’’ etc., air is as depressing 
as a misty morning in November. 


DRAWING. 

The high-school exhibition of drawings at the board rooms 
is very creditable to pupils and teacher in charge of that de- 
partment. A face in profile showed a correct knowledge of 
drawing, and modeling light and shade. The architectural 
drawings exhibited thorough drilling in practical geometry as 
applied to perspective. One missed, however, the designs in 
colors which enlivened the collection last year. The flower 
and fruit pieces, especially, and not that decorative art, has 
become almost imperative; ‘‘more’s the pity.’’ Pencil sketches 
in blank-books were very fine, but the drawing-books Nos. 11, 
12, 18, and 14 did not show sufficient care. The covers of 
books were very much soiled, and many of the designs slovenly 
executed. It is gratifying to note the progress made in draw- 
ing during the last few years. The benefits to be derived from 
it cannot be over-estimated. 

A special half-fare permit over the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad, running through the finest summer resorts 
in the West, good until September 30, accompanied by a grace- 
fal note closing with, ‘‘The Church and School are a strong 
pair,”’ is complimentary to all teachers. 

Hoping that other Companies may be as appreciative and all 
my fellow-teachers as fortunate, I close, wishing all a happy 
vacation. M. W. 


FOREIGN. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PoRTUGAL.—Portugal, in re- 
spect to educational advantages, has been one of the most back- 
ward countries in Europe; but of late some symptoms of prog- 
ress are apparent which we are happy to note. Upon the oc- 
casion of the celebration of the Froebel centennary the author- 
ities of Lisbon laid the foundations, in the beautiful gardens 


of LaEstrella in that city, of a chalet which is to be used asa 
kindergarten. At the same time the ——— Society of In- 
struction founded a fortnightly periodical of primary instruc- 
tion, to be directed by a committee of teachers; the same so- 
ciety has resolved to found .a kindergarten in their city, for 
which plans have already been submitted, and their intention 
is to make the establishment a model one of its kind. 

On the 10th of June there was held at Lisbon a Congress of 
the various Portuguese societies, when papers were read, and 
subjects discussed, of a nature to interest the scholar and the 
philanthropist. 

At the meeting when the corneas Society was celebrating 
the centennary of a Germen teacher, a German scholar, Von 
Hale, pro , amid the sy gy the assemblage, that a 
statue should be i in the Avenue de l’Infante Don En- 
rique, in honor of Enrique, ‘“‘ the t navigator,” as he is 
called, under whose encour: ent Portuguese sailors were 
enabled to make their b t discoveries in the fifteenth 


century. 


A QUERY FOR E. T. Q. 


My Dear Q. :—I admit I have been ‘‘ rudder” dazed ! 
And “rudder’’ more now / ’n fact I’m sorely amazed, 
To discover that you, a staid mathematician, 
As prosy, no doubt, as a metaphysiciang 
If I'do you injustice your pardon I beg). 
ave “dropped into poetry,” a la Mr. egg 
But please tell me how I am to take your “ advice.’’ 
If I “let all the land-lubbera go”’ in a trice, 
Then you must go first! and you'll quickly sec why,— 
You’re the very first ‘‘ /ubber”’ that made a reply! 
And another thing, too, as all happen to know,— 
It is hard to “ hold fast” after one has “‘ let go!”’ 
And so, my dear Q.; you will readily see 
__ In whata ** fix’? you have left Cc. R. B. 
July 6, 1882. 


Teachers in Council. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Assoc.’’ was held at Pottsville, July 5,6, and 7. 


First Day. 
The Association was called to order at 2 p. m. by the presi- 
dent, Prof. J. P. Andrews, of Pittsburgh. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, there were 


resent not less than 200 of the most earnest school-workers 
rom all quarters of the State, at first session. 

Prof. B. F. Patterson, Supt. of Public Schools of Pottsville, 
gave a few hearty words of welcome, and struck the key-note 
of the occasion in the hearts of the teachers that called forth a 
generous response of applause. 


The Citizens’ Welcome. 


An address of welcome, in behalf of the citizens of Potts- 
ville, was then delivered by Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing. This 
address was marked with good sense, and was an eloquent 
apostrophe to the cause of education. After referring to the 
grand educational statistics of the State, he said: Though we 
all maintain that ‘‘ knowledge is power,’’ yet we should not 
forget that ignorance, too, is a power, and nowhere in a free 
government can it make its power more dangerously felt than 
through the ballot-box. I fear that as a nation we do not yet 
understand the debt we owe to our schools, nor properly value 
the labors of those who have devoted their lives to the business 
of teaching. Not that I believe that mere intellectual culture 
will preserve our liberties. Ignorance with the masses may be 
destruction. Intelligence of itself is not safety. Our free 
institutions must have intelligence and morality,—some of us 
would advance a step higher and say, religion and intelligence, 
—for their foundation if they are to be perpetuated. In this 
work the church and schools must coéperate. It is gratifying 
to believe that we have advanced to a period when mental and 
moral forces assert their — with political power in the 
government uf the world. ence it is that the name of Flor- 
ence Nightingale is everywhere remembered and honored for 
her work of mercy among the wounded and dying soldiers in 
the hospitals of the Crimea, whilst the names of many of the 
generals who led the contending hosts in that terrible conflict 
are forgotten. And hence it is that the whole nation honors 
an educated mechanic, in whose brain the plan of the Monitor 
was conceived just in time to be constructed to meet perhaps 
the most dangerous emergency in our great Civil War. 

The chairman of the Executive Com., Prof. S. A. Baer, then 
addressed the Assoc., concisely stating the business and pro- 
gram for the meeting. 


The Inaugural. 


President Andrews followed with an able inaugural address. 
He discussed the relations of education to the State and society, 
the true idea of education, the qualifications of teachers, and 
the merits and defects of the prevailing methods and means of 
education. The speaker warned his hearers against the fallacy 
that only by one method can successful teaching be done. The 
school is to the State what the heart is to the body. He also 
opposed the too diffusive method of the present, and thought 
it was an error in rushing from the old extreme of limited and 
contracted education to the extreme which seems now to rule. 
The greatest good to the greatest number should be the rule. 
The pupil should not be given simply a smattering of every- 
thing, but should rather be taught a few things thoroughly. 

The sentiments of the paper met a hearty response from the 
members of the Assoc. 


Manners. 


In the evening a paper on “‘ Manners for Little Folks’’ was 
read by Miss Mary A. McCay. Manners were defined as “‘ su- 
aviter in modo,”’ the expression of apure heart. The teacher’s 
heart must be right. The speaker contended that lessons in 
good manners should be taught according to circumstances 
and experience, — best incidentally, but not altogether so. 
Manners may be successfully taught formally, by precept, but 
most effectively by example. An atmosphere of love in the 
school-room will banish ill-manners. 


Culture. 


** Education and Culture’? was the theme of an address by 
Dr. E, T, Jeffers, of Westminister College, New Wilmington. 
The word culture was defined as meaning anything perfectly 
shaped,—complete. Popular usage makes it equivalent to re- 
finement. Perfect cultivation should mean the development 
of all the powers of man, and education is not complete until 
the whole man is perfect. The product of education is cul- 
ture. It should also be remembered that there can be no edu- 
cation without the development of the body; but physical edu- 
cation may be overdone or neglected. The intellectual powers, 
each in its place, should be trained in due order and propor- 
tion. The emotions of love for the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, and hatred of their opposites, specially need develop- 
ment. As pupils are shaped in the lower and middle grades of 
our schools, so they will grow. Teachers, even in our high 
schools, academies, and colleges, should not, for mere self- 

randizement, endeavor to persuade their pupils that there is 
a short road to culture. The teacher should especially study 
right methods of teaching, for the knowledge of method the 
teacher has will enable him to make the cultured pupil. An 
earnest plea was made for higher education. Elective courses 
in colleges were criticised as unworthy the idea of education 
and culture. All kinds of callings need men and women, in- 
stead of mere professional specialists. The State's money 
should be so used as to induce men to become educated. Let 
the high school prepare for the college. Let the normal 
—_ be liberally sustained by the State, and let their tuitio 

Discussion. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by Professor Kemp 
of Kutztown. This speaker plead for the elevation of educa- 
tion above a merely utilitarian end, and advocated State en- 
dowment of higher education. A Longfellow or an Emerson 
is of more value to the State than a mere farmer or artisan, 
valuable as they are. 

Prof. 8. H. Prather, County Supt. of Venango Sony advo- 
cated the attainment of general information, and detailed modes 
of _— it in the common schools. Approved magazines 
and papers should be read and discussed. Knowledge thus 


acquired will shine out and have its due influence in the com- 
munity. 


Mr. Stein of Philadelphia recommended the introduction of 
libraries in common schools. 

Supt. Shelley of York took up the cudgels in defence of the 
specialist. He believed in giving such direction to the educa- 
tion of our boys and girls as would fit them for their particular 
callings in life. 

Professor Shaeffer of Kutztown contended that true culture 
does not unfit for the practical duties of life. Give a young 
man culture that will call out all his higher powers; then he 
will be prepared to take up specialties, 


SECOND Day. 
Primary Teaching. 

The morning session opened with a paper by Miss Hattie I. 
Buckhart, on ‘‘ Primary Teaching.’’ The speaker urged that 
primary instruction is of first importance, it beginning at home. 
The topics discussed in the paper were,—1. The best teachers 
for the primary grades. 2. The use of the word-method. 3. 
Physical exercises. The art of teaching, the speaker said, 
does not come by instruction or intuition, but by special train- 
ing. The idea is prevalent that any one may teach a primary 
school; but, on the contrary, the most skillful teacher is needed 
in the lowest primary grade. In addition to the best teachers 
another reform needed in the primary school is the exclusive 
use of the word-method. The child has words when he comes 
to school, hence it is of first importance to teach the child to 
recognize words. The names of the letters will be learned in- 
cldentally. 

Again, physical training is to often neglected in the primary 
school. Yet the full development of the mind depends upon 
the full development of the body. Injury to one is detriment 
to the other. Periods of study and recitation should be varied 
by frequent play and physical exercises; such a course tends 
to secure good order, promote study, and render school life 
natural and pleasant to children. Five-minute exercises, at 
intervals of half an hour, are advisable. Another important 
point is the right formation of character in the primary school. 


Discussion. 


Discussion on the above paper was opened by Prof. H. R. 
Roth, of Meadville, who indorsed the sentiments of the 
speaker. 

Prof. Baer claimed that the best teacher for the primary 
school was not necessarily the highest educated, but the 
teacher that controls and imparts best, and has inspiration, 
love,—heart-power. 

Prof. B. F. Shaub, of Lancaster Co., suggested that the pub- 
lic-school teacher’s work is preéminently primary work. 
Higher education will take care of itself. The teachers in the 
country common schools need broad knowledge and profes- 
sional training to avoid the too common mistakes that super- 
intendents meet. The lowest grades should have the best 
teacher that can be found. 

Supt. Shelley of York also emphasized the importance of 
primary instruction. He claimed that the girl-graduates of 
the high schools, not more than sixteen years of age, are not 
fit for the primary school. Finally, give the primary teacher a 
higher salary. 

r. Jeffers, prest. of Westminster Coll., agreed that it is 
harder to teach well in the lowest primary grade than to give 
instruction in the profoundest metaphysics. He suggested 
that we should teach rapid reading. Specialists are necessary 
in the present stage of education. There must first be a thor- 
ough education, and then special training for teaching,—and 
teachers must make the demand. 

Supt. G. IL. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, —_ of stuffing and 
cramming, and announced himself an advocate of cramming, 
claiming that the critics do not know what it means. Tact is 
needed to make the successful teacher. Education is necessary 
but worthless without enthusiasm. He opposed specialists, 
claiming that only one in a hundred could become a successful 
specialist. 

The Province of our Model Schools 


was discussed by Miss Mary E. Speakman, of West Chester. 
The points of the paper were: The model school, in Penn., 
is a practice school for pupil-teachers, but practice cannot com- 
pensate for defective education. Our normal student must be 
made a competent instructor and a skillful disciplinarian. 
There should be able and careful supervision. The principal 
should be present at every recitation until the pupil-teacher is 
competent to instruct and control the class. The model school 
should be an ideal school, fully equipped with all necessary 
apparatus, for objective instruction. 

rof. T. H. Bailiel, in onene the discussion, urged that 
these schools should be truly model schools, and not practice 
schools. There should be no experimenting of novices on the 
children. These schools should afford examples of best teach- 
ing. What the pupil-teacher needs is to see an expert teach. 
The expert has power to mold the teacher. Personal! influence 
is indispensable. 

Prof. Montgomery, prin. of the Model Schoo! at Millersville 
Normal School, defended the Model against the charge of exper- 
imenting upon the children. He compared the model school- 
work in his school with the Quincy, Oswego, Baltimore, and 
Washington primary schools, and claimed that his school bore 
favorably the test he had applied by inspection. 

Prof. Noetling of Bloomsbury Normal School spoke against 
imitative joomyae He believes in originality. The pupil- 
teachers should observe and criticise the practice. 

Prof. Geo. Maris, of West Chester, here offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

esolved, That in the opinion of this Assoc. the teachers of 
pemeery schools should be persons of excellent scholarship and 
arge experience, and that school-directors should pa aries 
= to secure the services of those best fi for this 
wor 

Supt. Bartch of Shenandoah spoke on the general subject of 
the paper, advocating the passage of the resolution, which was 
accordingly adopted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Temperance. 

After general business, Miss Anna Buckbee read a paper on 
**Teachers and Temperance,’’ and held the closest attention 
of the Assoc. during the reading. 

The topic was discussed by Prof. A. D. Eisenhauer. He 
based the duty of teaching temperance upon the general duty 
of the teacher to educate the whole nature of the pupil. In- 
temperance involves and injures all departments and powers 
of the individual. Not only the individual, but society also, 
demands that pupils be trained in temperance. The teacher 
should be a living example of his teaching, —a temperance 
man. 


(Continued ou page 59.) 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — The House, by a vote of 108 to 78, has 
passed the Bank-charter Extension Bill in the shape agreed 
upon by the conference committees of the two Houses. The 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill has been further discussed in 
committee of the whole, and 59 of the 85 pages of the bill have 
been disposed of at the date of going to press. —— Secretary 
Chandler has telegraphed Chief Engineer Melville, at Irkutsk, 
that he and his party, which includes Noros and Ninderman, 
may come home at their earliest convenience. ——Advices from 
Arizonia state that the Indians are again on the warpath 
around the San Carlos reservation, killing settlers and running 
off stock. ——It is now thought probable that the adjournment 


OnE of the most complete demonstrations of the dan- 
ger of committing the educational interest of the freed- 
men exclusively to themselves has just appeared in the 
break-down of a pretentious and inefficient school in 
New Orleans, bearing the title of “ State Colored Uni- 
versity.” Several years since the legislature of Louis- 
iana conceived the idea of propitiating the colored vote 
for the ratification of the iniquitous new constitution, 
by throwing a tub to the negro politicians in the shape 
of a nominal grant of $10,000 a year for the support of 
a colored “university ”’ in New Orleans. The experi- 
ment has come to its natural end, revealing at once its 
own absurdity and the purpose of its instigators. The 
superior colored children of the city were well cared for 
in the three great university mission schools and the 
Peabody Normal School. The university, with a full 
corps of quarrelsome colored professors, and no proper 


» college patronage, found itself with only a trunkful of 
7 kj|depreciated State bonds for its support, and its doors 


have been finally closed. The same danger impends in 
the new arrangements inaugurated by the recent legis- 
lature of Virginia. The pressing need of a State Nor- 
mal School for white youth was ignored, and an im- 
practicable scheme for establishing a sort of colored 
rival to the University of Virginia, pushed through by 
the white “bosses” of the ruling party, against the 
better judgment of the colored members of the legisla- 
ture. This absurd plan proposes to expend $100,000 
for college buildings, to establish a “ normal school ” for 
young mep, giving free instruction to one pupil from 
each county, the whole arrangement to be practically in 
the hands of the colored people. The first step has 
plunged the State in a lawsuit with its bond-holders, 
which may be the death of the enterprise. The colored 
people of Virginia need either an enlargement of their 
present facilities at Hampton which shall offer a college 
course to their superior youth, or a State Normal 
School with an advanced course similar to that in many 
of our Northern institutions, under proper State con- 
trol. A recent demonstration in the same State, in 


of both Houses will not take place before the let of August./}. 70, of the exclusive employment of colored teachers 


—A society for the protection of animals has been organized 
at Newport, with Mr. Nathan Appleton, as president.——Ow- 
ing to the failure of sufficient appropriation, the National 
Board of Health has instructed their inspectors along the 
line of emigrant travel to be prepared to suspend work on the 
15th inst. 

Egypt. — Admiral Seymour sent the English ultimatum to 
the Egyptian authorities at Alexandria, Thursday afternoon, 
demanding the immediate cessation of labor on the earthworks 
overlooking the British fleet. The commander of the garri- 
son replied that the report regarding the hostile work on the 
fortifications was untrue, and that nothing of the kind would 
be undertaken. Later a naval reconnoitering party reported 
the mounting of heavy guns by the Egyptians, on the western 
side of the entrance to the harbor. This was declared a breach 
of faith on the part of the authorities, and preparations for an 
attack on the forts were at once begun by the English fleet. 
Admiral Seymour demanded the surrender of the fortifi- 


cations at Alexandria within thirty-six hours, threatening, in| 


the event of refusal, to bombard the city. A despatch from 
Alexandria, dated at seven o’clock Tuesday morning, an- 
nounced that the British fleet had begun the attack; and a later 
dispatch announces that the fleet had silenced the guns of the 
forts; English loss, 5 killed and 27 wounded. 

Great Britain. — In the House of Common, on Friday, dur- 
ing the debate on the Repression Bill, a motion to limit the 
right of search in Ireland to the day-time, except in the case 
of secret societies, was rejected by a vote of 207 to 194. Pre- 
vious to the vote, Mr. Gladstone announced that he should re- 
gard a negative result as involving his personal position, but 
stated, after the vote was declared, that the remarkable situa- 
tion in Ireland alone prevented him from asking the House to 
postpone further proceedings. The bill then passed its third 
reading, with but 4 dissenting votes. The bill also passed its 
first reading in the House of Lords. 

Russia. — General Skobeleff, the famous commander, died 
suddenly of heart disease at Moscow, on Friday.——It is main- 
tained in Russian court circles that the coronation of the 
Czar will take place on the first of September next. 

Mexico. — As far as heard from, the elections have been 
carried by the Government. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction and the Na- 
tional Educational Association are now holding their 
great joint meeting at Saratoga, N. Y. For the first 
time these two great bodies of educators come together 
to hold a joint convention, and the indications are clear 
that this will be a meeting of unusual interest, attrac- 
tions, and importance. Our issue of next week will 
contain a full report of the proceedings. 


reyuires very mature consideration. Doubtless in Vir- 
ginia there are communities which follow the bad ex- 
ample of of Baltimore in shutting out colored teachers 
of merit. But no good can come to anybody in the Old 
Dominion, from the forcing upon the children of this 
race a crowd of ignorant, unreliable, and crude teachers 
at the demand of local politicians, vain parents, and 
clamorous clergy of the baser sort. ‘The vital interest 
of the two races that make up our Southern civilization 
is identical, and no specious argument of philanthropy 
or partisan political necessity will excuse the superior 
people of every community from their duty of making 
every little school a reality instead of a sham. 


PROFESSOR FLY. 


One of the most successful teachers of young children 
we ever met told her experience with a dull and drowsy 


son of Africa in one of the great mission schools of the 


South, somewhat in this wise: 

Young Pompey seemed to have been named as a sa- 
tire upon the Roman hero, being about everything that 
Pompey of old was not. Slow and dim of mind, willful, 
malicious, and possibly dangerous in temper; trifling, 
lazy, and generally uninterested in school-work, he was 
becoming the one dismal subject that must be somehow 
collared and forced into line, or that school-room would 
go to pieces. After a fortnight’s walk about this out- 
post of the evil one, our teacher, with a sort of quiet de- 
spair, took to watching.Master Pompey, if possibly 
some hint might come out of his very pranks and stu- 
pidities that would lead to profitable knowledge of the 
way to handle him. It was soon evident that the favor- 
ite amusement of our hero was hunting, enticing, cap- 
turing, and killing the flies that buzzed over the window 
adjoining his seat. Here was light. There was some- 
thing at least in which this good-for-nothing was thor- 
oughly interested. Fortunately the class in elementary 
insect-knowledge had just then come round to a study 
of the fly. Master Pomp was invited to come up and 
sit in the class of his superiors, with no requirement to 
do anything especial, but with a blind hope that some- 
thing good would come of it. At the second lesson the 


new-comer waked up and roundly disputed a class state- 
ment about the habits of the little creature whose “ tricks 
and manners’’ he had watched so shrewdly while his 
fellows were reading or hearing about the fly with half- 
vacant mind. It turned out that Pompey was right; 
even he had seen more things than his expert teacher. 
Now light broke in. It was easy to enlist the school 
blockhead in new investigations about the fly. By well- 
selected questions he was changed from a fly-killer to an 
eager fly-observer. Day by day the fire burned, till 
Pompey stood at the head of the class in curious knowl- 
edge of flies of every persuasion. Now it was his de- 
light to coax a troupe of them to his breakfast-plate and 
watch them at their social meal. He was finding out 
what so many great pedagogues never learned, — that 
the destructive habits of a nervous and over-active child 
are often nine parts natural curiosity to know things, 
to one part “ natural depravity.” 

Now it was easy enough to switch off Master Pompey 
from the fly to the bee, the grasshopper, td studies of 
plants, and so on, through the whole round of beautiful 
instruction in nature-knowledge which is making the 
people’s school-room the little wicket-gate that opens 
up into the glorious domain of the physical universe amid 
which we abide. And the teacher that led this poor 
little Pompey out of this labyrinth of mischief, malice, 
and misery into the beginnings of well-ordered man- 
hood was no great member of the learned faculty of that 
“university ”; indeed, except by indirection, no human 
pedagogue at all. But poor, little, hunted, despised 
Professor Fly had taken this young soul, floating out to 
sea, and towed it into the haven of truth and beauty and 
love. So, under the supervision of the Great Teacher 
of souls, are the least of God’s creatures not seldom ex- 
alted to the leadership in the destiny of a human life. 


WHAT MASSACHUSETTS IS DOING. 


Within a few years there has been a new impulse 
forward in the Massachusetts schools. Radical changes 
have already occurred since the present secretary of the 
State Board of Education assumed his office, and the 
course now pursued is certain to lead to other changes 
hereafter. It is a matter of curiosity to look back 
twenty years and observe the. position taken by experi- 
enced teachers. Until they are ready to make a change 
they uphold the existing order of things as the best. 
But the successful innovations of the few clear-sighted 
and enterprising pioneers bring them to the other side, 
and they reject the old to adopt the new system. What 
is particularly noticeable in the educational progress of 
Massachusetts, within four or five years, is the gruwth of 
organization among the school committees of adjoining 
towns, and changes in the methods of teaching in the 
public schools. School committees have formed organ- 
izations for mutual help in Norfolk, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Southern Worcester, Northern Worcester, Hampden, 
East Hampshire, Franklin, and Berkshire counties. 
Careful consideration, with interchange of experience, is 
given to all details of school-management which come 
within the field of the committees’ duty. As a conse- 
quence there is a better selection of teachers and a more 
effective arrangement of school-work. Such organiza- 
tions have been unknown until recently, and their suc- 
cess shows how much is demanded from the school- 
officials who would keep up with the times. 

In the teachers’ institutes, too, a change has come 
over the spirit of the hour. Lectures are not particu- 
larly in demand, for it has been proved abundantly that 
those who can speak most fluently are not those whose 
opinion is worth the most. And, again, the drift of the 
times is toward a more personal discussion of observed 
facts. It is facts which are wanted, not theories. Let 
them follow facts, not precede them or ignore them 
The scientific spirit of the times has invaded the walls 
of the institute, and the teachers discuss earnestly what 
shall be done to make their teaching most efficient in 
the least time. Certainly there is a rapid change in 
the method of teaching in the common schools. At the 
very beginning, the old way of teaching the letters sep- 
arately, and then of learning to spell, with no idea of 
what the words signify, is passing into disuse, and 
object-teaching is largely taking its place. In the 
more advanced studies,—in arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
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raphy, geology, botany, and chemistry,—the imparting 
of ideas by means of objects is superseding that super- 
ficial, distressing, and almost profitless teaching from 
the text-book which is so fresh in the memory of grad 
uates of not long ago, and which brought no inspiration 
or love for the subject. 

In this connection a fact concerning the fitting- 
schools for college will be of interest. Within three or 
four years the Association of New England Colleges, 
which has its regular meeting for comparison of views 
and mutual helpfulness, has come to the conclusion that 
too much cramming is required of the fitting-schools. 
Requirements for admission to college have been tend- 
ing upward, but the limit of that tendency has beer 
reached and the reaction has begun. Less cramming 
will be demanded of young men in order to enter 
college, and it follows, of course, that less will be re- 
quired of them after they get in. It is not proposed to 
give the young men more leisure for those pressing 
essentials of a college course,—base-ball and boating,— 
but to make the work more thorough in the depart- 
ments which are studied. 

This thorough overhauling of the administration of 
the entire system of the State begins a train of causes 
which will affect powerfully the social and industrial 
condition of the people a generation hence. Dealing 
with ideas instead of words; discussing reasons instead 
of memorizing rules ; thinking for themselves instead of 
cramming their heads with the unassimilated thoughts 
of others, the scholars who have the present training, 
and who will have it in the future in its more nearly 
perfect form, will be vastly more efficient thinkers and 
producers in the constant struggle of brain and hand. 
They will be free from the hampering habits of mind 
which have been in former years impressed upon school- 
children. They will have less rubbish to carry. They 
will know better what is essential and what is non- 
essential. They will grasp the elements of a problem 
more quickly. They will reason more to the point, and 
with less waste of energy. They will do, with less 
waste of time and force, things which now take more. 
They will have more time, some surplus strength, 
better taste, and wider range for inventing new things 
for man’s health, comfort, and luxury. It may require 
a comparison of two generations to find these predic- 
tions true, but the signs of the times all point in one 
direction, and there is no reason to doubt their fulfill- 
ment. Minor mistakes may be expected to mark the 
way of the reforms, but at this point it seems as if the 


_ supposed significance of the Sphinx were being repeated 


yet again,—the race, with its better parts spiritual and 
intellectual, yet bound to dull earth by its hinder parte, 
striving to free itself from the load and the hindrance 
and to reach the higher life for which it has an intense 
yearning. 


DIG OR DEVELOP. 


1l.—CONCERNING “ DEVELOPMENT.” 


In a former word from this text we endeavored to set 
forth some of the results of the theory of education 
which holds, that success depends on the uttermost ef- 
fort of the pupil in digging for knowledge as in a mine. 
In the present column we contemplate the better 
method of mental training which regards the develop 
ment of the mind, and the direction of the spirit along 
the lines of progress drawn by the finger of the Crea- 
tor when the pupil became a living soul. ; 

Quite opposite to the theory we reject,—that educa- 
tion is something to be gained from without, by the 
persistent effort of the student,—is the better way of the 
New Education. This assumes, at the beginning, that 
every child isa being of divine origin ; created with a be- 
nevolent purpose; the incarnation of some element of the 
infinite wisdom, beauty, and love. And the marvel of 
the least little one is that, here, asin the world of 
physical nature, the Creator never repeats himself. 
Nowhere are the wondrous materials of human nature 
so mixed as in that creature, now under the master’s 
eye. Noever since the dawn of creation; nowhere on 
the earth, to-day ; nevermore, as we must believe, has 
a being with the peculiar capabilities of this child is- 
sued from the heart of the Most High. If only the 
teacher could recognize this divine fact; could behold 


the true nature of this little one; could resolve to aid 
somewhat in placing its tender feet in the path leading 
to its place in the universe of souls; then, indeed, 
would instruction be seen as it may become,—a codp- 
eration with the Great Teacher, and a working with 
God for the perfection of His kingdom. 

Inspired with this central idea,—that the most or- 
dinary child is an original creation of infinite wisdom, 
and inherits a possibility of mind and character espe- 
cially fitted for some valuable position in the world,—the 
true teacher seeks to study the nature of the pupil. Not 
only the faculties in which he resembles all others, but 
the peculiar superiorities or defects in which he differs 
from his companions, attract his reverent attention. 
How shall he awaken in this child the love of knowledge, 
tthe hunger and the thirst after truth, holiness, beauty, 
without which all schooling is only a pelting of the sur- 
face of the soul with missiles of knowledge to the annoy- 
ance, even desperation, of the object of the assault ?- 
How, with this awakened desire, shall the scholar be 
turned to Nature to look with open eyes upon the things 
that daily confront his gaze? How shall his spiritual 
eye be trained to behold what is in man, to read off the 
greatest marvel of creative skill, the image of the Maker 
of all? How, while gathering this power, shall the 
pupil be introduced to the world of books wherein is 
gathered up the observation and experience of the hu- 
man mind concerning the universe of nature and of 
humanity ? And how shall the golden mean be struck 
between casting the learner entirely on his own re- 
sources, and imparting to him that inspiration and aid 
without which no one can do or become his best in a world 
of such mysterious dependencies as our own? How 
keep alive, all this time, a sense of obligation to per- 
form his part of the common work of the world, so that 
the graduate of the school shall step forth to do his best 
among men? How keep before him the lofty ideal of 
Being,—that above all he knows or does, he will be 
finally judged by man and God for what he is; for the 
manhood or the womanhood that is the full outcome of 
all existence in this world ? 

Along these paths must the teacher walk who would 
develop the child into the best he can become. And 
this is the most vital characteristic of the New Educa- 
tion. Below all its special methods, underneath the 
peculiarities of all its disciples, its single aim is to make 
the most-of the scholar by the development of all his 
powers. Not to hammer intoan unwilling subject some 
valuable item of knowledge or rule of conduct; not to 
mould the yielding little one into a copy of an obstinate 
teacher; not to turn the timid school-child out into a 
barren waste and command him to “do or die”; but, 
with the reverence, caution, diligence, and wisdom be- 
coming a work so sacred, to strive to apprehend the 
nature of the learner, and aid him in becoming what 


God intended he should be, placing him where he best 
can find his work on earth; this is the mystery of edu- 
cation. 

Only such teaching is fruitful, and only on the labors 
of teachers of this sort will come the blessing of a gen- 
uine success. Just where in this beautiful process comes 
in the necessity for the teacher’s authority ; just where 
the pupil must be thrown upon his own strength ; just 
where both must join hands and “work together for 
good”; this is the wisdom to be sought for, as for hidden 
treasure, through every school-room in the land. 


OBITUARY. 


On Saturday morning a large assembly of friends, educators 
and publishers gathered at Malden, Mass., to attend the 
funeral of Malcom W. Tewksbury, who died on the 5th inst. 
Major Tewksbury was born in Chester, N. H., and was 49 
years old. He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1858; was 
for some time principal of the Nashua High School; served 
through the war in a Wisconsin regiment, of which he was 
major; was afterward Superintendent of Schools in Fall River, 
and more recently New-England agent of the publishing house 
of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. He was quite prominent as a 
Mason, having taken 32°, and was at the time of his death 
Senior Warden of the Cerneau Lodge of Perfection, in Boston. 

Asan evidence of the estimation in which he was held by 
his colaborers, it may be mentioned that at a meeting of the 
school-book publishers of Boston and the representatives of 
the publishing houses of the United States, to take action in 
regard to the death of Major Tewksbury, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That whoreas in the of God, our friend and asso- 


ciate has been removed from our midst, we can, from long acquaintance 
and business relations, bear willing testimony to his industry, persever- 


ance, and integrity as a business man, and to his kindly, genial qualities as 
& companion 

Resolved, That we extend to his bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy 
in this their great affliction, and as a mark of our respect and esteem for 
our late associate we will attend the faueral. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased. 4. STooKIN, Chairman. 

HARRISON HuME, Secretary. 


DRIFT. 


— The thirteenth anniversary exercises of Atlanta (Ga.) 
University, for colored people, took place on the five days 
from June 11 to the 15th, in that city. Under the faithful 
labors of President Ware, this institution has grown from 
small beginnings to one of the most hopeful of all the great 
schools of the sect in the South. This year it enrols over 300 
students, representing 10 States; a majority, girls; 213, board- 
ers in the home. Of these, 14 are in college classes, 22 in the 
college preparatory, 61 in the normal, and 204 in the grammar- 
school course. The expense of an education, to the boarding 
pupils, is about $100 a year, each being expected to perform 
one hour’s labor a day,—the boys on the large estate now being 
put in cultivation, and the girls in domestic work. Twenty 
officers and instructors, several of them of unusual ability, 
have this large body of young people incharge. A fair propor- 
tion of the pupils spend their summer vacations in teaching, 
and the graduates of the University are found in the best col- 
ored public schools in the State. Professor Farnham, who for 
three years past has supervised the normal department, re- 
turns next year to his old Avery School, in Charleston, S. C., 
to the great satisfaction of the school people of that city. An 
unusual number of the teachers retire this year, and President 
Ware will soon visit New England with the view of replacing 
them. A beautiful building for school-rooms is being added 


to the two already on University Hill, the gift of Mrs. Valeria 
Stone; and during the coming season, it is proposed to erect a 
suitable school house for the normal department; to enlarge 
the girls’ dormitory, and to improve the farm-buildings. No 
institution in the South hasa more valid claim for support and 
generous endowment than Atlanta University. 


— When a great journal like the Chicago Tribune goes off 
into spasms of virtuous indignation in view of the great drift 
of youthful barbarism that floods the streets of our chief 
Western cities, and denounces the public-school system for its 
‘* utter inefficiency ’’ to arrest the impending dangers of Amer- 
ican city life from this source, it might be well enough to re- 
member: First, that no Western State or city has yet made a 
serious attempt at compulsory education; second, that every 
great metropolis in the country is virtually in the hands of the 
liquor-sellers, who exercise the most shameless tyranny upon 
earth in Chicago, Cincinnati, and the majority of these vast 
hives of population; third, that the ‘‘ sovereign people”’ will 
not submit to the passage of vagrant laws; fourth, that the 
Catholic bishops perpetually denounce the public schools, and 
attempt to keep the lower classes of children out of them, 
even at the risk of swarming the streets; fifth, that multitudes 
of busy men, of reputable standing, pay no attention to this 
growing evil, refuse to establish schools of industry, and wink 
at the despotism of the trades unions in shutting the gates of 
apprenticeship; and, sixth, that such declarations as its own 
are sure to prejudice the laboring classes against the public- 


school system. The facts are that, outside a portion of the 
churches, the public school is, by all odds, the most beneficent 
friend of the poor man’s child, without whose influence the 
astounding neglect and sinful indifference of the respectable 
classes in our cities to the moral and industrial welfare of the 
young would bear even more bitter fruits. 


— A committee of the Cincinnati school board has taken in 
hand the delicate work of keeping down the expenses of the 
common schools of the city, without interfering with the sal- 
aries of the teachers, or impairing the efficiency of the system. 
In its report, which has been adopted, it strikes at several 
points of more than local significance. First, it labors to set 
bounds to jobbery of building and speculation in school-house 
lots, which, in some of our great cities, has become an intoler- 
able abuse. Second, it has taken the special-teacher nuisance 
by the throat, and boldly proposes to sacrifice the majority of 
these supernumeraries, leaving enough to keep the ordinary 
teachers up to their duty of handling every subject introduced 
into the room. One mischievous result of this manifestation 
of special teaching is the strife of each for more of the pupil’s 
time,—each department seeking to magnify its own office,— 
till the poor children are at the focus of half-a-dozen converg- 
ing batteries. A third effort is one long since demanded by 
common-sense, — the reduction of the over-grown system of 
German instruction in the Cincinnati schools, whereby a sum 
of $85,000 annually has been spent on a class of principals, vice- 


principals, and assistants, some of them elected for reasons 
only known to their friends. It is charged that, all this time, 
the colored-school-buildings are shamefully neglected. The re- 
sult of this investigation warrants the substitution of a levy of 
314 instead of 414 mills on the dollar for the coming year, 
with no detriment to the cause of education in the Queen City. 


— Mrs. F. M. Chesbro, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. (the sister 
of Rev. A. D. Mayo, associate editor of THz JOURNAL), will 
open a home-school for a limited number of children at her 
residence, Sept. 15. Mrs, Chesbro is an accomplished teacher 
and expert in elementary education, and will be assisted, in 
the higher studies and music, by her two daughters. Her resi- 
dence is in the most attractive nook of this most charming 


suburb,—thirteen miles from Boston, and almost in sight of the 
spires of Wellesley College. There could be no more desirable 
home for a few children or young girls during the period of 
their primary and secondary school-training. For circulars, 


address Mrs, F. M. Chesbro, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POLITICAL Economy. With especial reference to the Indus- 
trial History of Nations. By Prof. R. E. Thompson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
12mo, cloth extra; price, $1.50. 


This book possesses an especial interest at the present mo- 


ment. The questions of free trade and protection are before 
the country more directly than at any earlier period of our his- 
tory. Asarule the works and text-books used in our Amer- 
ican colleges are either of English origin, or teach the doctrines 
of a political economy, which, as Walter Bagehot says, was 
made for England. Professor Thompson belongs to the na- 
tionalist school of economists, to which Alexander Hamilton, 
Tench Coxe, Henry Clay, Matthew Carey, and his greater son, 
Henry C. Carey, Stephen Colwell, and James A. Garfield were 
adherents. He believes in that policy of protection to Amer- 
ican industry which has} had the sanction of every great 
American statesman, not excepting Thomas Jefferson and 
John C. Calhoun. He makes his appeal to history in defense 
of that policy, showing that wherever a weaker or jess advanced 
country has practised free trade with one more powerful or 
richer, the former has lost its industries as well as its money, 
and has become economically dependent on the latter. Those 
who wish to learn what is the real source of Irish poverty and 
discontent will find it here stated fully. The method of the 
book is historical. It is therefore no series of dry and abstract 
reasonings, such as repel readers from books of this class. He 
shows what has been true, and seeks to elicit the laws of the 
science from the experience of the world. The book overflows 
with facts told in an interesting manner. 


THE Book or Enocu. Translated from the Ethiopic. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Prof. George H. Schodde, 
Ph.D. Andover, Mass.: W. F. Draper. 12mo, pp. vilii., 
278; price, $1.75. 

This work will be cordially welcomed by students of theol- 
ogy in this country. Everything that throws any light on the 
time of Christ, and tends to explain the moral, religious, and 
social atmosphere which he breathed, is studied by faithful 
scholars with peculiar delight. In the complex of literary re- 
mains belonging to this sphere, The Book of Enoch is one of 
the most important. The object of the different parts that 
compose it is entirely religious, and the contents are the heart- 
utterances of the faithfal Israelites who wrote them; and thus 
the book is a reliable reflex of the time that gave it birth. Dr. 
Schodde, in preparing the Introduction and Notes which oc- 
cupy the bulk of the volume, has made a thorough study and 
conscientious use of all the learning and research of the host 
of scholars who have attempted to unravel the mysteries of 
The Book of Enoch, an apocryphal work which existed in the 
early days of Christianity. He has critically analyzed the 
work into its component parts, determined the age, purpose, 
and language of each, and by thus giving the true historical 
background has sought to make the contents more easily un- 
derstood. In the translation proper the object aimed at was to 
be as literal as possible. This Book of Enoch is referred to in 
the Epistle of Jude, and a quotation taken from ‘‘ Enoch the 
seventh from Adam,” is given. Like so many secular and re- 
ligious works of that period, this important book, the only 
apocryphal work cited by an inspired writer, was lost to the 
church and to literature. The numberless speculations and 
guesses made afterward as to its character and contents were 
put to an end by its discovery in an Ethiopic version at the 
close of the last century. Bishop Lawrence, some time later, 
issued an English translation, a book that cannot now be ob- 


tained for love or money. 


AnTs, BEES, AND Wasps. A Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.RS , etc. ; author of Origin of Civilization, and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, etc. With illustrations and 
colored plates. ‘‘ International Scientific Series.”” New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, cloth; price, $2 00. 


This volume contains the record of various experiments 
made with ants, bees, and wasps, during the last ten years, 
with a view to test their mental condition and powers of sense. 
The principal point in which Sir John’s mode of experiment 
differs from those of Huber, Forel, McCook, and others, is 
that he has carefully watched and marked particular insects, 
and has had their nests under observation for long periods,— 
one of his ants’ nests having been under constant inspection 
ever since 1874. His observations are made principally upon 
ants because they show more power and flexibility of mind. 
The great valne of his studies is that they belong to the de- 
partment of original research. Our readers who have enjoyed 
the ‘‘International Scientific Series” will be glad to have 
included in it this interesting study of Ants, Bees, and Wasps, 
by so careful and accurate an investigator as Sir John Lubbock. 


THE BrrTHDAY Book. By Sara Keables Hunt. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.00. 


This book is gotten up in beautiful style, making it a very 
acceptable present for birthdays or other occasions. It con- 
tains some hundreds of the choicest extracts of the writings 
and addresses of Dr. Charles F. Deems, the well-known pastor 
of the Church of the Strangers, New York. These extracts 
are printed on the left-hand pages throughout the book. On 
the right-hand pages are printed the days of the year,—two 
dates to each page, one at the top and one in the middle of the 
page: for example, on first date page, January 1 is’ printed 
on the top, and January 2 at the middle of the-page. Under 
each date there is space for a number of friends to write their 
names, each name to be written under the date of the birth of 
the writer, so that with a glance at the book the owner can 


tell the birthday of each of his friends. The book thus serves 
asa most convenient autograph album. Each volume con- 
tains a number of autographs of leading clergymen, as John 
Hall, Canon Farrar, Phillips Brooks, etc. At the close there 
are a number of blank pages, on which are to be written, in 
alphabetical order, the names of all your friends contained in 
the book. The book has for a frontispiece a very fine vignette 
portrait of Dr. Deems. 


THe TEACHER’S EXAMINER. By Albert H. Thompson, 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. For sale by the author. 


This admirably arranged and eminently practical work gives 
a general review of the common and high-school studies in a 
series of questions and answers, for teachers and those prepar- 
ing to teach, and is also adapted to assist in fitting the student 
for higher grades of study. The questions and answers cover 
the topics of History to the extent of 508, on Grammar there 
are 210, on Civil Government 115, on Geography 218, on Or- 
thography 104, with Rules for Spelling added; on Physical Ge- 
ography 219, on Reading 56, on Physiology 172, on Writing 
157, on Arithmetic 107, on Philosophy 181, on Astronomy 181, 
and full explanation of Botany and its terms. This book is 
well adapted to meet the wants of those who desire to review 
their studies and refresh their minds on many points passed 
over in their school work. 


LitTtLE Gems oF LITERATURE. 
York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 


The custom of requiring pupils to commit to memory and 
repeat short quotations from our best authors cannot be too 
highly commended. The national reputation won by the Cin- 
cinnati schools, under the wise direction of Supt. Peaselee, by 
this practice has now been very generally adopted in all sec- 
tions of the country. This has made necessary such books as 
this for the use of pupils. The selections found in this little 
book are gems indeed, giving the best thoughts of the best 
writers, in the choicest form of expression. A few lines re- 
cited each week will tend to strengthen the memory, and store 
the mind with ennobling sentiments. The selections are 
wisely chosen, and the book is beautifully printed and bound, 
suited to the home as well as the school. 


For Memorizing. New 


Waat Our Overt To Know. Mary J. Studley, 
M.D. New York: Funk & Wagnallis. Price, $1.00. 


This is a most practical and valuable book, and should be 
placed in the hands of every girl. Intelligently read, it will 
accomplish much in the elevation of the human race. The 
book is full of the most practical information,—jast what every 
girl ought to know. The author, Dr. Mary J. Studley, was a 
physician of large practice, and great success. She was a 
graduate, resident physician, and teacher of the Natural Sci- 
ences in the State Normal School, at Framingham, Mass.; also 
a graduate of the Woman’s Medical College, New York. 


AMONG THE AzoRES. By Lyman H. Weeks. Boston: James 

R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This interesting, illustrated book is by a well-known Boston 
journalist, who has spent some time among the Azores during 
two different periods. He depicts the picturesque and novel 
phases of Azorean scenery and life in a manner that shows that 
he used his eyes and ears to good purpose, His sketches of 
the places of interest, and the habits and customs of the peo- 
ple, will be read with great interest. The chapter on the Azores 
as health resorts furnishes information of special value. Asa 
winter resort, San Miguel and Fayal are already well known 
to the English people, and are considered on a par with the 
most favored localities of Southern Europe, with the added 
advantage that the cost of living is very slight. Large, fur- 
nished houses, a little out of town, can be rented at from one 
to two hundred dollars a year. The necessaries of life are very 
cheap; the finest of grapes are sold for one cent a pound, 
twenty large ripe figs for two cents, enormous melons for three 
and four cents; six cents will buy good fruit enough for a din- 
ner of half-a-dozen persons. Messrs. Osgood & Co. have 
issued the work of Mr. Weeks in good style of typography, 
illustration, and binding. 


Victor EMANUEL. By Edward Dicey, M.A. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This is the initial volume of the second series of ‘‘ The New 
Plutarch.”’ The life of Victor Emanuel and the attainment 
of Italian unity has just now an unusual interest to those 
who study European affairs, owing to the death of Garibaldi, 
who did so much toward making Emanuel an Italian king of 
some influence and power in politics. Indeed, Garibaldi, along 
with Mazzini and Cavour, figures prominently in its pages; 
and the narrative of the king necessarily includes the whole 
history of the Italian struggle for liberty and unity. It is, in 
a word, a history of Italy from 1820 to 1878, which period cov- 
ers the life of Emanuel. It is an all-absorbing book, and the 
fires of one’s patriotism are kept cheerily burning all through 
its perusal. This volume is to be followed by the lives of 
Charlemagne, Richelieu, Marie Antoinette, etc. The Putnams 
are giving us, in ‘‘ The New Plutarch,” a form of literature of 
the highest value. 


PoPpuLAR INDUSTRIAL ART EpucaTiIon. By Walter Smith, 
eg a of the Normal Art School of Massachusetts, and 
ta irector of Art Education in the State. Boston: Rand 
& Avery. 
This valuable pamphlet of over one hundred pages was pre- 
pared at the request of the Board of Trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art, by Mr. Smitb, in 
answer to the question, “‘ How can this Institutioa Best Pro- 


mote the Cause of Popular Industrial Art Education?” It 


contains the papers giving the matter and details of lectures 
delivered in the Normal Art School of Boston during the pres- 
ent year. Mr. Smith, with great clearness, defines the terms 
‘‘ popular,” industrial,”’ and ‘‘ art education,” in relation to 
public needs, and gives the educational resources of the Mu- 
seum as follows: (1) The permanent exhibition of industrial 
masterpieces and examples of skilled workmanship; (2) Peri- 
odical displays and loan collections of ancient and modern 
work; (3) Annual competitions or concours of art workman- 
ship of every kind for rewards by apprentices, art workmen, 
and students; (4) A reference library of illustrated and tech- 
nical works; (5) Courses of lectures and demonstrations upon 
the several departments and contents of the museum, and peri- 


odical exhibitions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Development of English Literature and Language is the 
title of a new and most remarkable work by Prof. A. H. Welsh, 
of Columbus, O., which is announced for early publication by 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. It is confidently believed to be 
one of the ablest works of the day. Prof. Welch has given ten 
years of unremitting study to the subject, during a large part 
of which he has devoted to it his entire time and attention. 
It goes back to the pre-English period, showing the sources 
from which the speech and literature have been derived, and 
illustrating their development by appropriate and copious 
examples woven into the text of criticism. It is both historical 
and philological in a broad sense. It is crowded with informa- 
tion and heipful truths, digested and arranged with a clearness 
and system that at once hold the interest and attention of the 
student and reader, and present the clearest picture of its 
theme, it is believed, to be found in the language. Indeed, it 
is thought that there is no other work which covers the same 
ground, and gives so lucid, instructive, and entertaining a pre- 


sentation of our literary and linguistic development from its 
earliest stages, ast, as it traces the successive 
steps by which English ought has arrived at its present 


estate. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have just issued Nos. I. 
and ILI. of the “Science Ladders,”’ edited by N. D’ Anvers, author 
of ‘‘ History of Art,” a series of readers planned to teach the 
great laws of nature in language simple enough to be intelli- 
gible to every child who can read. The volumes, while purely 
elementary, aim at awakening the powers of observation and 
reasoning. They are handsomely printed in square 16mo, 
fully illustrated, and bound in cloth, extra. They will sell at 
the uniform price of 50 cents. The series will contain six 
books, as follows: 1. Forms of Land and Water i 2. A Story 


of Early Explorations; 3. Vegetable Life; Flowerless 
Plants; 5. Lowest Forms of Water Animals ; 6. Lowly Metal 


and Armor-Wearers. 

— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will shortly issue A System 
of Mental Philosophy, by Prof. Asa Mahan, of Oberlin College, 
a concise and admirable treatise based on the thirty years’ ex- 
perience of the author as a teacher of mental acience; A Prac- 
tical German Grammar, by Prof. W. C. Sawyer, intended to 
provide the student with the means for learning the essentials 
for reading and speaking German in the shortest and clearest 
way; and The Development of English Literature and Language, 
by Prof. A. H. Welsh, the result of years of study, tracing 
both the historical and philological development of the English 
language in a lucid, instructive, and entertaining manner. 
This work will be published about September 1, 1 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s (Boston) new issues include 
the Life of Thoreau, the third volume in the series of Ameri- 
can Men of Letters, written by F. B. Sanborn, who knew 
Thoreau intimately and admired him heartily; the fifth vol- 
ume of Bjérnson’s novels, including The Bridal March and 
other Stories, with four illustrations; a new edition of Sever- 
ance’s Harvard story, entitled Hammersmith, reduced in price 
from $2 to $1.50; the Hawthorne Indez, in a volume uniform 


with the Fireside Edition of Hawthorne’s works; and Long- 
fellow’s last volume, In the Harbor, which contains quite a 


number of poems never before printed. 

— Thirty-one volumes are now ready of Rolfe’s Shakespeares, 
an edition which Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke has christened 
“The Friendly Edition,” in token of the pleasant, practical, 
friendly help it renders to all readers of Shakespeare who like 
to look a little below the surface as they read, and see some- 
what into the deeps of the author’s thought and sentiment and 
purpose. 

— The third appendix to the fifth edition of Dana’s Miner- 
alogy, just published by John Wiley & Sons, New York, in- 
cludes a list of mineralogical works published since January, 
1875; also, a list of new journals devoted wholly or in part to 
mineralogical vay org and also a list of memoirs upon a single 
mineralogical subject of more than ordinary importance. 

— Three volumes of the “‘ English Men of Letters”’ series,— 
John Milton, by Mark Pattison ; Alezander Pope, by Leslie 
Stephen; and William Cowper, by Goldwin Smith,—are now 
ready in the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library ’”’ series, which is almost 
equivalent to a liberal education in English poetry for the sum 
of 20 cents. 

— D. Van Nostrand, New York, has nearly ready a Manual 
of Blowpipe Analysis, qualitative and quantitative, with a 
complete system of determinative mineralogy, specially adapted 


for class use, by H. C. Cornwall. The volume will have 69 | 


wood cuts and one lithographed plate. 

— The Rev. Julius H. Ward is engaged in preparing a me- 
morial volume on Ralph Waldo Emerson for immediate publi- 
cation. It is stated that Mr.Ward’s work in no way interferes 
with the forthcoming Life and Letters of Kmerson, which Mr. 
J. Eliot Cabot will publish in due time. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


Miss Boyd followed with a few words, to the point that it is 
at present difficult to teach temperance physiologically. 

Prof. Geist advocated missionary work by the teacher in the 
temperance cause. 

Prof. Prather offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Assoc. that instruc- 
tion should be given in the schools upon the effects of alcohol 
upon the human system. 

Prof. Harvey, Supt. of Chester Co., and Prof. Loss of Caili- 
fornia spoke earnestly also on the subject, advocating teachin 
temperance in the schools, and putting the Assoc. on recor 
upon the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Larrabee the following resolution was 

ded: 
gee We gladly hail the present movement through 
the State to make prohibition a part of the Constitution of the 
State. Both resolutions passed by unanimous vote. 

Asa setting to the discussion, Prof. Hays recited ‘‘ Rum’s 
Maniac” with marked success. 


The Ideal Normal School 


was the theme of the next paper by Prof. D. C. Thomas, prin. 
of Mansfield State Normal School. After recognizing the 
differences of opinions among the friends and foes of the nor- 
mal schools, the subject was discussed under the following 
heads: (1) Should the teacher be professionally educated ? 
(2) Where should they be educated ? (3) What course of in- 
struction is necessary to fit the teacher for his work? The 
Prof. elaborated the essential qualifications of the teacher, 
dwelling upon the general and professional preparation of 
teachers. The professional education of the teacher should be 
obtained at the normal school. Emphasis was placed upon 
accuracy and comprehensive scholarship, and the history of 


education. Three lines of study are necesary to the teacher, 
—academic, professional, and theoretical. 
Prof. W. W. Woodruff discussed the propriety of giving 


academic instruction, holding that the course of instruction is 
too slender. The teacher is not free who is not yar ym, | 
master of subjects taught. He argued that the normal-s hool 
graduate should have a college education or its equivalent. 

Prof. Sensenig of West Chester claimed that the graduates 
of the normal schools as a class are eqnelty successful with 

uates of colleges in their school-work. 

Prof. Coughlin of Luzerne Co. contended that the normal- 
school course should be thicker,—more thorough scholarship is 
demanded. More time is needed. 

Supt. Prather of Venango Co. suggested that normal schools 
cannot make teachers out of poor material, any more than the 
college graduates ripe scholars in every instance. We should 
not judge institutions on exceptional cases. 

Prof. Kemp of the Normal School at Kutztown challenged 
any school in Pennsylvania to produce more successful teach- 
ers than those of his school, many of whom are college grad- 


uates, 

Prof. Buehrle also claimed that the normal-school course is 
too general. 

Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Supt. of Pub. Inst., suggested that 
the normal schools are not turning out quacks, nor finished 
scholars. The late examinations have shown good work, but 
no comparison can be made between colleges and normal 
schools. The work should be to fix the principals and pro- 
fessors of the schools, not courses of study. The Supt.’s re- 
marks met with hearty applause from mem of the 


The Carlisle Training School. 


The evening session was devoted to an exhibition and exer- 
cises by a class of Indian pupils from the Training School at 
Carlisle. A full house came to greet the children of Lo, the 

r Indian. The exercises commenced with a song by six 
ittle girls, entitled *‘ Dip your oars.”’ An original speech b 
an Indian boy was applauded with great enthusiasm. A 
class of girls and boys about ten years of age read from selec- 
tions in the second reader, with evident intelligence and with 
distinct articulation. This was followed with a song by the 
girls, and an — exercise in composition and extempore 
reading froma picture. Three boys solved problems at the board 
in addition and multiplication, dictated by a teacher ; another 
section of boys solved problems involving several processes. 
An Osage boy, about ten years of age, recited a short poem 
with good effect. A bright boy of eight years gave a declama- 
tion. Next was an! original s by a young man, in En- 

dian chief spoke a very interes o 8 » and was 
cheered to the echo. 


Turrp Day. 
On motion of Dr. Jeffries the consideration of fixing the 
place of meeting next year was taken up at once, and the 


Assoc. accordingly voted to meet at Williamsport. 


A oe in memoriam of Co. Supt. E. W. Mouck, deceased, 
of Washington Co., written by Supt. Spiegel, of Westmoreland 
Co., was received and ordered recorded in the proceedings of 


the 
Energy. 
Miss Sarah A. McCool, of Pottsville, followed with an inter- 
esting paper on the above topic, substantially as follows: 
There is no half-way house to ultimate success. That all do 
not attain success is axiomatic; many fail for lack of diligence, 
knowledge, and perseverance. The mind is created for action, 
and diligence well directed and systematically applied is neces- 
sary for the development of the intellectual faculties, and im- 
portant to mental health and vigor. We, as educators, deal 
eserve it. uman progress upon a laudable desire 
to excel; none rise above Shoat who are satisfied with to- 
day’s attainments, and when that point is reached at which no 
advance is made, further progress fé impossible. We must 
have knowledge of the work to Be applied,—knowledge of the 
natural, and self-knowledge. The educator needs to have his 
mind filled with classical truths, a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and of intellectual, moral, and physical capacity. 
Knowledge of oneself is essential. He who would win must 
first master himself. To attribute failure to circumstances is 
to acknowledge one’s own makers. Special excellence is the 
sine qua non for special prominence in any undertaking. If 
we would achieve success we must fortify ourselves for our 
work by thorough qualification and adaptation to it. 


The Sciences in Public Schools 
speaker ‘contended that the echool eurrculum most The 


er contended that the echool curriculum must be so 
that it will be broad enough to include the teaching 


of the elements of the sciences. The objection that there is 
no time for this is not valid. Better teach less grammar, arith- 
metic, and geography, as many details of these branches 
take up a great deal of time and are of no use. 

In the discussion of this paper, Prof. S. B. Heiges read ex- 
tracts from eminent scientists recommending a popular know!l- 
edge of the sciences. 

An interesting exercise in singing, literature, and reading 
from the morning newspapers, by a class of twenty boys and 
girls from the Pittsburgh public schools closed the exercises. 


Business Session. 


The afternoon session was chiefly devoted to business, elec- 
tion of officers, resolutions, ete. Among the resolutions was 
ney a Prof. Shaeffer, inviting the codperation of schools 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the schools of the State (borough, city, and county 
schools) be invited to send to the next State Teachers’ Assoc. the average 
work of the classes in drawing, penmanship, lettering, and manuscript 
examination papers, showing the regular course of the pupils, and that a 
comunittee of five be appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 


The Com. on Nominations announced the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

Prest. — Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, prin. State Normal School, 
Katztown. 

Vice-Prests. — Miss H. Evelyn Brooks of Lackawana, and 
Wm. H. Shelly of York. 

Sec.—Prof. J. P. McCaskey of Lancaster. 

Treas.—John Morrow of Allegheny City. 

Before closing, the Assoc. again had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to the class exercise in rapid calculations in arithmetic. 
The class,—the same as in the morning from Pittsburgh,— 
consisted of twenty boys, average age ten years. The Jexer- 
cise embraced a variety of problems in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of whole numbers. The skill ex- 
hibited was applauded heartily by the audience. 

The attraction of the evenivg consisted of a paper from Dr. 
J. H. French, on ‘* Teachers’ Institutes.’ Music, and short ad- 
dresses by prominent educators closed the meeting. 

The membership of the Assoc. reached an unusually 
high figure, nearly 600 members having been enrolled. The 
meeting was in every way a decided success, 


OHIO. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
was held at *‘ Grant Hall,’’ Niagara Falls, July 5, 6, and 7, and 
was largely attended by representative educators ef the State, 
among whom was Hon. J. J. Burns, president of the Assoc ; 
Hon. D. F. DeWolf, School Comr. ; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
J. Rickoff, of Cleveland; Dr. John Hancock; Supt. Dayton; 
Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Columbus; Supt. R. McMillan, Youngs- 
town; Supt. Peaselee, Cincinnati; C. L. Loos, secretary, of 
Dayton; A. G. Farr, Columbus; Wm. Hoover, Dayton; Prest. 
B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram Coll., and supt.-elect of Cleveland; 
Prof W. H.Venable, Cincinnati ; Supt. Williamson, Napoleon; 
H. J. Clark, Oberlin; Mr. Bragg of the publishing-house of 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.; Prest. J. W. Andrews, of Marietta 
Coll.; Prof.«Harvey of Painesville; Editor Vaile of Chicago; 
and G. W. Walker, supt. of Lima. 


First DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


Superintendents’ Section. 


The section was called to order by Supt. J. M. Goodspeed, 
of Athens. His inaugural address was highly commended by 
the section. 

Wm. Hoover, of Dayton, gave a learned address on the topic, 
** Rational Course in Mathematics.’’ The paper was an able 
presentation of the claims mathematics had in a curriculum of 
study in the education of the young of this country. The 
metaphysical nature of the paper prevents any satisfactory 
abstract of it. We hope the readers of Tue JOURNAL will see 
it in full in its columns before long. 

Mr. Hoover’s paper was discussed by Hon. J. J. Burns, Dr. 
John Hancock of Dayton, John W. Dowd of Toledo, and 
others, who commended the essential points of the paper. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The opening r was given by Supt. W. W. Ross, Fre- 
mont; topic, ‘‘ History; When shall it be Taught, and 
How ?”’ e grapically described the outline of the growth of 


history, and then proceeded to show how it should be taught, 
as supplementary reading is used. General history should be 
used in the first year of the high school. The history of America 
and the U. S. should be taught in the grammar schools. He 
thought local geography was well enough, but a general 
knowledge of the entire world was much more important. So 
in history the pupils should begin with the early English and 
American history. He thought it was better to begin the 
study of history with Washington rather than with Arthur, 
and general history in the first year of the high school, chrono- 
logically. The best authors should be at hand in every class 
as books of reference. Reading and study of history should 
be inspired by the school work. Weekly exercises should be 
introduced topically, and the pupils should be required to 
make out reports upon the great eras of history. He favored 
both the reading and the study of history by pupils, but more 
reading than studying, and the results tested by requiring re- 
production of the; most essential points. He did not believe in 
specific examinations forclass promotions, as the best teaching 
was not that which secured the highest per cents. No history 
lesson should be memorized. To require it is to outrage the 

upil. Too much time is wasted in the study of dates, A 
i exact dates, as guide-points, should be firmly fixed. Less 
of time and more of place should be made in this study. 
Maps should be constantly consulted in the study of history. 
Historical novels, plays, and poems should play an important 
part in the teaching of history. There is something beside 
wars and political action to be studied,—the social life, the art 
and literature are of great importance. The grand and heroic 
should not be ignored; the externals have their place and 
must not be neglected. Lessons of political wisdom should be 
pointed out; lessons of humanity should be forced upon the 


-|attention. The histories of other Republics should be studied 


for they will s t four Own dangers and help to correct 
our mistakes. . Koss eloquently summarized the important 
lessons to be considered by teachers in presenting the subject 


to thelr pupils. 


Discussion. 


Supt. R. McMillan, of Youngstown opened the discussion, 
and aptly emphasized the salient points of the able paper of 
Mr. Ross. He spoke of the value of historical instruction, and 
said the literature of the English language could not be well 
understood, past or present, without a good knowledge of his- 
tory. History and geography can be well studied together, 


-both local and general. The teacher must be full of the subject ; 


it will then be generally well taught,— scholars will absorb 
from such teachers. Seeds must be dropped in the soil of the 
pupil’s mind at the proper time. The dates of leading events 
should be faithfully studied, and stored away for use. 


The balance of the day was spent by the teachers in visiting 
the natural wonders of Niagara Falls. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 
SECOND DAay—TuukspDAY, JULY 6. 


The session of the general Assoc. was opened with an in- 
augural address of the president of the Assoc., Hon. J. J. Burns. 
Mr. Burns, after a few words of pleasant introduction, pro- 
ceeded to the discussion of his topic, 


‘*The Evolution of a Common Schoolmaster.” 


** Pedagogus nascitur et fit’’ is an assertion which will not 
be disputed by any one who comprehends its terms. Men 
differ in natural faculties, and it is not probable that any two 
individuals among the host of humanity are at birth precisely 
alike. Yet what we call genius, or bent, or taste, may be the 
result of influences subsequently exercised upon the character. 
Connate faculties plus circumstances equal the man. A 
schoolmaster is born and made. Sketching graphically the 
efforts of a young teacher to evolve from his talents and cir- 
cumstances success, he deduced many important guiding prin- 
ciples for the action of the teacher. No mere outline regard- 
ing the action of school committees in reference to the selec- 
tion and treatment of supts. and teachers can do justice to Mr. 
Burns’s sharp and just conclusion. He said unless a man isa 
weakling he should not allow his profession or avocation to 
mold him after any formal pattern, or to condition his subjects 
and habits of thought. He should mingle with his fellow-men, 
and feel and show some interest in what others are interested 
in. The way to keep one’s life from drying up is to have per- 
rennial streams flowing into the cisterns of the mind and heart. 
A man should never rest satisfied with himself, but stimulate 
mental growth. When this ceases then decay begins, and the 
schoolmaster ends his usefulness. It is no sign that, because 
the public school-system is criticised, that it is not doing its 
work in the advancement of popular education. The pro- 
fession should hold high the torch when the enemies assail, 
and press forward to improve the work doing. The profession 
should continue to grow truer to itself,—its influence should 
deepen and widen. 


Duties of Young Teachers. 


The paper next succeeding the inaugural was read by Mrs. 
D. L. Williams, upon the topic ‘‘ Young Teachers and their 
Calling.’’ The paper treated of the duty of teachers of experi- 
ence and professional influence to young teachers. The most 
noticeable feature of the paper, and one which provoked con- 
siderable discussion, was the suggestion that a course of read- 
ing be instituted by the Association for young teacheis, partly 
literary, party professional, with annual examinations and 
honors, conducted and bestowed by the Association. 


The discussion was continued in a spirited manner by Dr. 
Hancock, Comr. DeWolf, Supt. Peaselee, Prest. Tappan, and 
Prest. E. E. White, of Purdue Univ., and all commended 
heartily the suggestion of Mrs. Williams, and indorsed by a 
resolution offered by Prest. Tappan, unanimously, for the or- 
ganization of a Reading Assoc. to help young teachers in pro- 
fessional knowledge, also in literature, etc. 


A committee consisting of Mrs. Williams, Hon. J. J. Burns, 
and Dr. Hancock were chosen to consider and report. 


Miss Cook’s Paper. 


Miss R. P. Cook, of Gallipolis, followed, with an able essay 
on ** The Duties of Young Teachers.”’ 


The object of the teacher is to develop in his pupils a free, but well- 

verned intellectual spirit, a noble character, and a high morality. Pass- 
ng over most of these points, a few of the most important can be men- 
tioned, An anxiety for objects of minute regard often fills the minds of 
those who do not yet understand the great ends*‘which alone make educa- 
tion important. Some ride one hobby, some another; with some itis a 
peculiar manner of recitation, and no other, though correct, can be ac- 
cepted. Others are so severe in their ideas of order as to keep a child 
constantly in a state of fear leat he meet with reproof. If the child is 
made nervous by fear, study is an impossibility, and the silent and sponta- 
neous growth of the mind is hindered. In developing this intellectual 
spirit, some impetus to study is often needed. We may hold up to them 
in the most attractive light the great powers of the day; show to them the 
success which has attended industry in whatever path it has walked; pre- 
sent to them the gratification of having the respect which is given in soci- 
ety to theeducated man. Nothing induces soldiers to fight with such zeal 
as love for their commander; so a teacher, having the love of his pupils, 
can induce them to study when all other arguments fail. We must, then, 
as a reward for faithful effort, praise whenever we can, and find fault 
only when we cannot help it. 

Belief that knowledge gained here is everlasting knowledge, that what 
we learn here shall adorn our heavenly minds, is one of the strongest in- 
centives to study. if all these fail, if there is no natural love for study, 
if the ambition is not fired by the hope of material success, if the appro- 
bation of parents, friends, and teachers is not sufficient, if the hope of 
heavenly happiness does not touch the soul, represent to the obdurate 
heart the comfort his knowledge will be to him in his old age, when the 
worn-out body has ceased to care for the pleasures of the flesh; when the 
hands can no longer busy themselves in active labor; when meditation is 
the only employment; then perhaps he will see the necessity for storing 
up that knowledge which is everlasting food for the soal. To influence 
the character of his pupils study of those characters is necessary. Infinite 
variety adds interest and difficulty to the work. Feelings and affections 
are different in different minds; faculties of intelligence which spring into 
glad activity in one mind lie dormant in another. Imagination may be as 
vivid as fire in one, and remain a closed book in another. Let us study 
these natures, then, lest in our ignorance we thwart the plan of Nature 
which she in her wisdom would work out for her child. As Emerson 
said, that no one could t a tree without in some degree becoming a 
tree, so one cannot te or influence a child without in some degree 
coming achild. This can only be done by loving the children. A <"y 
teacher may win the love of his pupils as easily as can an older one, but 
believe it is harder for him to keepit. While the child feels that tie older 
teacher has his principal interest in school and scholars, he feels that the 
young teacher has other thoughts, other pleasures out of school to which 
the extra love and sympathy are given. Let us try to show our pupils 
that school is first,—their joys the first to be glad over, their sorrows the 
first to be lamented. In this way we may keep the love which few have 
any difficulty in ning, and enter and remain in the hearts of those 
whom we wish to nence. In educating a child, faith in the teacher is 
one of the first requisites. Most of our so-called knowledge is the result 
of faith. In history, geology, astronomy, and all the natural sciences, 
most of us know only the word of others. When a young mian said to Dr. 
Pair, that he would believe nothing he did not understand, “ then, sir,’ 
said the doctor, “ your creed would the shortest of any man whom [ 
ever knew.” For thé young teacher to inspire this feeling of faith and 
a a oe Constant study, general reading is the only possi- 

© means. 


B. A. Hinsdale, prest. of Hiram Coll , asked the Assoc, 
to excuse him from reading his paper on ‘‘ Lessons from the 


Life of James A. Garfield,’’ and was excused with the under- 
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hoga Co., Miss S. R. Platt of Seneca Co. 
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standing that the paper should be printed with the proceedings 
of the meeting. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was devoted to an illustrated address, 
by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, a model and interest- 
ing lesson, in which he used the magic-lantern. It presented 
valuable suggestions on the matter of teaching and illustrating 
the elements of nature,—air, heat, liquids, gas, etc. The in- 
fluence of heat is to produce motion, and will change solid 
bodies to a liquid form. All changes from the solid to the 
liquid consumes heat. Heat is consumed by changing liquid 
into gas, also. The molecules of air travel with great 
rapidity. Physical science is being rapidly simplified, and the 
time is not far distant when they can be easily taught. Dr. 
Mendenhall! held the large audience with fixed attention for 
ye than an hour, and his presentation was much enjoyed 

y all. 

Dr. Mendenhall held the large audience with fixed attention 
for more than an hour, and his presentation was much en- 
joyed by all. 


Turrp Day — MoRNING SESSION. 


The association met at 10 a.m. at the Pavilion in Prospect 
Park, and the session was opened with prayer by Supt. S. 
Findley, of Akron. Resolutions were passed regretting the 
loss of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Rickoff from the State of Ohio, 
and commending them to the educational friends of the State 
of New York. he treasurer stated that about two hundred 
new names had been enrolled as members of the Assoc. at the 
present meeting. 


Memorial Service of Dr. W. D. Henkle. 


The opening address was made by Prof. W. H. Venable, of 
Cincinnati, who detailed the origin, growth, and development 
of Mr. Henkle. 


W. Downs Henkle was fortunate in his ancestry, and going back six gen- 
erations we find him the descendant of a noble stock. Mr. Henkle was 
born in comparative poverty, his father being a preacher of the itinerant 
class. He was amiable, faithful, and conscientious in his boyhood. He 
had special aptitude early for numbers; his memory was excellent; he was 
fond of wor out pee he began the practice early of making pub- 
lic addresses. e put his first wages into a bonnet for his revered mother, 
whom he dearly loved. She was a lady of unusual mental power, and from 
her he inherited his noble nature. He was a natural teacher, and showed 
his tact in aiding his younger sisters to learn. He loved books tenderly. 
He began early in life to collect books. He had his first schooling at 
Springfield, O., which was not in all res satisfactory tohis mind. He 
soon learned to depend upon his own efforts, rather than to the narrow and 
routine style of work done then in the schools. He began to find out that 
books would give him breadth aud power, and to these he went with zeal, 
and found mental strength and power in the thoughts of the leading 
minds of his day. He taught his first school in 1845-6, and continued his 
studies at the same time. From the high school he went to Witinberg 
College, where he stood first in rank. He then went to Urbana, where he 

the study of medicine while teaching. 

t the age of 20, in 1848, he began work as an institute instructor, and 
taught many schools in different places. He gave special attention to 
mathematics, but his devotion to this subject did not prevent his contin. 
uing his other duties. He made able reports on phonetics. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and was the most successful manager of institutes. 
He was one of the originators of the Indiana Teachers’ Assoc. while he 
was supt. of schools of Richmond, Ind. He issued a university algebra, 
which demanded the most exacting study. He loved keen and bright 
scholars, but had not the patience to inspire the dull and sluggish minds. 
He was the diligent and exhaustive reader of all kinds of abstruse books. 
He luxuriated in the Quarterly Reviews. No book was dry to him. He 
read the vast encyclopzdias almost entirely. In 1862 he was nominated 
as school commissioner, but was defeated, as wasthe whole ticket, but was 
subsequently appointed by the Governor to that office. At the end of 
his term he went /to Salem as supt. of schools, where he died at the age of 
53, in the prime of his noble life. 

We do not praise him. There was but one Henkle in Ohio. He was 
deeply loved and admired. Six years secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Ed. Assoc., he made a noble record in that position. We loved him 
for his humanity, He was broadly educated; he spoke in five languages 
and readin nine. He made minute investigation in many departments, 
and was an authority on many questions, es ly in grammar. His 
curious interests in facts did not prevent him from being a practical man. 
He knew the duties of life and performed them well. Undeviating hon- 
esty in all his business affairs guided him in allthings. He advised teach- 
ers to hold fast to things that are correct in theory and method, even 
though it was old. His fundamental philosophy was that knowledge of 
methods was the key to good work in education. He had a keen sense of 
wit and humor. He was entirely without affectation, but had many eccen- 
tricities. He had no vices, was temperate in all th » Was conservative 
in thought and feeling, but not in any sense a bigot. jally, he was the 
most delightful of men. He was a self-made scholar, a serene Christian 
gentleman. He loved his home, and his wife and daughter were his an- 
gels on earth. His life was consecrated to books, and his library was 
4 me pre Mag which he spent all of his hours not engaged in active good 
work ou 


Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, followed Mr. Venable, and 
bore testimony to thé modesty and unselfish character of his 
life. He envied no man, he coveted no honors for himself. 
He did his part nobly in all positions in which he was placed. 
Leaving behind him all petty ambitions, he left the world with- 
outan enemy. His epitath should be, ‘‘ Henkle, the Unsel- 

orward. e was the friend of the yo teacher. hel 
them heartily and wisely. ‘ 

W. E. Sheldon, editor of the Prmaary TEACHER, bore tes- 
timony to the high regard in which the life and work of Mr. 
Henkle was held in all parts of the country. He said he was 
one of the great workers of the age in connection with the 
National Educational Assoc., and was loved by educators 
all over the Nation. He had been his friend for more than 
twenty years, and he knew no one more simple, true, and ear- 
nest W. D. Henkle in educational work. We in Massa- 
chusetts mourn with you of Ohio his loss. 

Mr. Stephenson, of Columbus, chairman of the Com. on 
Nominations, reported the following list which was unan- 
imousty adopted: 

Vico-Presis Flanigan of 

— F. C, Flannigan of M Co., E. B. Cox of 
Greene Co., A. Brown of Franklin Co, Ho M. James of Cuya- 


Sec.—H. L. Peck of Belmont. 

Treas.—E. F. Moulton of Trumbull. 

Ez. Com.—R. McMillan of Mahony Co., C, L. Loos of Mont- 
gomery Co. 

The meeting adjourned sine die. 


ILLINOIS. 


SOCIETY OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The Illinois Society of School Principals left Chicago for 
Traverse City, by the propeller ‘‘ City of Traverse,’’ promptly 
on time, Saturday, July 1. Some of the members, on account 
of not engaging passage beforehand, found accommodations 
hard to secure. - 

G. M. Herrick, H. L. Boltwood, O. F. Barbour, 8. B. Huréh, 


H. 8. Metcaif, E. E. Brown, Harold Smith, M. L. Seymour, 
P. R. Walker, L. M. Diliman, 8. Y. Gillan, A. Baylies, J. V. 


McKay, D. Edmiston, J. C. Thomas, H. C. Paddock, J. E. 
Evans, F. M. McKay, Leslie Lewis, F. H. Hall, J. H. Free- 
man, Alfred Kirk, Chas. DeGarmo, Harry Belden, Miss 
Lizzie Pette, Miss H. L. Norton, and the families of some of 
them, composed the excursion. 

Overcoats and other heavy clothing were in demand during 
the whole trip. The Sunday was weil kept, and Mr. Bolt- 
wood’s sermon was a model address for the occasion. He was 
assisted by Dr. Short of Illinois Female Coll., Jacksonville. 

At the song service, in the evening, Chaplain Mullins, su- 
pervisor of education in U.S. army, presented an interesting 
account of his work. 

The Soc. are greatly indebted to S. B. Hursh and others for 
the pleasure which excellent vocal music afforded throughout 


the trip. 
The Meeting. 


Daylight, July 3d, found us in Traverse City, and the first 
visit and meal at the Park Place assured all that no better 
location for the meeting could have been chosen. By common 
consent the good fishing-weather was improved, and the first 
meeting deferred to er 

At the coming together of the Soc. the following committies 
were appointed by Prest. Jenkins: 

Resolutions,— Messrs. Boltwood, Kirk, Hall, Edmiston, and 
Gillan. Auditing, — Messrs. Walker, Brydges, and Rishel. 
Nominations,—Messrs. Lewis, Brown, and Barton. 

The Soc. accepted the invitation of Mr. Hannah to spend 
the Fourth of July in a free steamboat excursion to Old 
Mission and Elk Rapids. A visit to the chemical works and 
a study of the manufactory of wood spirit, acetic acid, and 
acetate of lime, at the latter place, added much profit to the 
pleasure of the day. 

After re em in the dining-room of our hotel we opened our 
Fourth-of-July exercises with Mr. Freeman’s “‘ Free Schools 
for a Free People.”’ 

Mr. Boltwood followed with an excellent address on the 
same subject. 

The society, still mindful of the pleasures of the day, ten- 
dered Messrs. Hannah, Day & Co. a sincere vote of thanks 
for the favors of the excursion. 


Sgconp Day. 


July 5 found the society settling to steady business in order 
to complete its program before the hour for return to Chicago. 

The president’s address well covered the development of 
educational method and the tendencies of the times. 

Mr Herrick’s excellent paper on the physical development of 
pupils called out a prompt and interesting discussion. 

Prin. Burkhead of Traverse City was made an honorary 
member of the meeting, and upon invitation took part in the 
discussion. 

Supt. Kemble opened the afternoon with a very creditable 

aper on the Public Schools and the wants of the times. 

r. Hall and others followed in a spirited discussion. 

The Com. on Resolutions made a brief report, thanking 
those from whom favors had been received, and approving 
the work of the Ex. Com. in locating the meeting at Traverse 
City. The treasurer’s report showed a balance of $6,589. The 
Nominating Com. reported the following list of officers for 
next year: Prest.—O. F. Barbour; Vice Prest.—A. Bayliss; 
Sec.—S. Y. Gillah; Treas.—J. N.Wilkinson; Ex. Com.—H. L. 
Boltwood, E. R. Boyer. 

On motion the prest. appointed 8S. Y. Gillan, A. Harvey, and 
8S. 8S. Kemble a committee to prepare a plan for uniform report- 
ing of school attendance. The report of the com. is to be 
published for trial during the year, and is to be acted on at 
the next meeting: 

After votes of thanks to the prest. and the Ex. Com., the 
meeting adjourned. 


NEW YORK. 


THIRTY -SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the New-York State 
Teachers’ Assoc. was called to order at Yonkers, July 5, 
Comr. A. B. Watkins in the chair. 


The address of welcome was delivered by Duncan Smith, 
prest. of the Yonkers Board of Ed. He congratulated the as- 
sociation upon the improved methods of instruction being in- 
troduced into the public schools, and expressed pleasure at 
seeing the methods of the kindergarten more and more em- 
ployed in the instruction of little children. The results of 
common-school education in the production of good citizens, 
he said, depended more upon the instructor that the text-books. 
The province of the public school was to form character. If 
it did not do this, it did not accomplish the end for which the 
State supported it. 

State Supt. Neil Gilmour, in replying to the address of wel- 
come, spoke of the value of teaching the pupils of the public 
schools the qn and dignity of labor. 

Prest. A. B. Watkins, in his reply, also emphasized the value 
of a symmetrical physical, mental, and moral development. 
He said that, if the public school did not educate the morals 
of the people, it did not fulfill its mission. He wanted the 
morals of the pupils cultivated by every possible means, and 
strongly recommended religious instruction of a general nature 
in the public schools. 


Condition of Education in the State. 


The report of the Com. on the Condition of Education was 
then read by Chairman A. B. Humphrey, of Ithaca. The sub- 
stance of the report was as follows: 


The attendance in the public scheols was less last year than the 
ear. This is attributed to the increased demands made by manafactur- 
interests, The district schools have been slowly but surely adopting 
better methods of education. There is still the usual wrangling over dis- 
trict boundaries, and the absorption of the smaller districts by the larger 
ones. Such studies as | » United States history, and Civil Govern- 
ment are being introdu pretty generally. The idea of teaching more 
lan e and less ical grammar has ed ground, Industrial edu- 
von received a decided impulse. ere are al many work- 
shops in connection with schools. The following se ners ould kept 
before the public: First, that a coll or normal diploma, or a State cer- 
tificate should be required as a condition of eligibility for the commission- 
ership, and exclusive attention to the duties of a school commissioner 
should be exacted from these officers. Secondly, work should be equal- 
ized throughout the State, and the compensation increased to correspond 
with the requirements. The franchise of women in school matters was 
not erally taken advantage of. A committee of three has been ap- 
vided to t teachers’ classes throughout the State in order to inspect 
their work. A State superintendent of teacher’s classes has been — 
vided for by law, and Dr. Albert B, Watkins a. to fill the posi ; 
There was a decrease of 15 school districts in the State last year, leaving 
11,248. The value of schoel property is $31,000,000, an increase of one- 
third of amillion. The children of the average school number 662,122. 
The increase over pore te is 20,946. Of the total namber, 1,031,262 were 


cates, while 28,767 were licensed by local officers. The increase of norma) 

teachers during the last year was27. The normal uates who received 

diplomas exceeded 200. At that rate of increase the State of New York 
be supplied with normal teachers in about 1,100 years. 


Discussion. 


In opening the discussion of this report, Mr. Cheney con. 

ratulated the committee on the favorable report of the con- 

ition of education, but called attention to certain items which 
showed that this condition was not what it should be. His 
indictment was as follows: (1) School officials were not suffi. 
ciently interested in- educational work. They confined their 
time too much to bare routine work, and did not manifest suf- 
ficient interest in the district and State associations. (2) 
Teachers were not sufficiently interested. He mentioned one 
who thought he was a “‘ born teacher,’’ who left the profes. 
sion because it furnished no prices,—merely gratitude. He 
doubted whether such a man was a born teacher, for teachers 
should be animated by higher motives. (3) Teachers are not 
sufficiently independent. They hardly dared to attend to a 
sudden case of discipline, without first consulting with some 
meddlesome member of a board of education. The condition 
of the schools would be better if State superintendents could 


month in each year. 
At the evening session Prof. C. J. Buell, of Booneville, pre- 
sented the report of the Com. on 


Near-sightedness in School. 


The examination of the sight of over 30,000 students of al! 
grades points to the following conclusions: 1. That among 
young persons that have never attended school, and among 
children when they first enter an institution of learning, the 
percentage of near-sight is very small indeed, it being often 
impossible to find a single case. 2. That very soon after 
entering school some children show symptoms of the disease. 
8. That the number of children afflicted, and the de of 
intensity of the disease gradually but surely increase through 
the entire school-life, from class to class, from year to year, 
until, when the colleges and universities are reached, in many 
cases more than‘half the students are near-sighted. 

The committee then examined the causes of this increase of 
near-sight, a summary of which we give below: 

The circumstances that favor the birth and development of 
near-sight operate with peculiar en during childhood and 
youth. Some of the more powerful of these agents are to be 
sought in bad lighting, impure air, too small type, improper 
arrangement of school desks, unnatural methods of teaching, 
and a consequent overstraining of the eyes in the almost use- 
less work of committing page after page of text-book. Although 
the increase of near-sight is continuous from the lowest to the 
highest grades of school-work, yet the pro of the disease 
is much more rapid at the critical period of youth than either 
before or after. There is no doubt that a tendency to near- 
sight may be transmitted from parents to children, thus toa 
slight “a at least, fixing the disease as a permanent charac- 

the race. 


teristic 
Drawing. 

rt of the Com. on the Exhibit of Drawing was made 
by Mrs. Caroline E. Powers, of the Cooper Union, in a very 
thoughtful paper. Drawing she termed a universal language, 
instancing the fact that drawings of the Corliss engine were 
made in Providence, R. L., and sent to Germany. From these 
drawings a huge engine was produced, which no number of 
translated words would have enabled the German artisans to 
make. All art, she maintained, consists of construction, rep- 
resentation, and decoration. The pupils of Cooper Union are 
engaged in producing designs for house-decoration, for laces, 
jewelry, carpets, oil cloths, etc, finding pleasant occupation 
for the mind, and turning their talents to the best account. 


Evening Exercises, 
The address of the evening was by Wallace Bruce, of 
on Washington Irving,’’ previous to which 
H. C. Kirk read an appropriate poem entitled ‘‘ A Tribute to 
Irving.”” Want of space forbids quotations. 


Sgconp Day. 


The session opened with avery interesting class exercise, 
conducted by Misses C. E. Taylor and Edna Bateman, with 
pupils who were in their first year at school. The object of 
the exercise was to practically illustrate ‘‘ Methods of In- 


struction.”’ 
Industrial Education. 


Then followed the report of the Com. on Industrial Exhibit, 
read by Prof. H. H. Straight, of Oswego. 
The report was discussed by Felix Adler, whose remarks 
were listened to with close attention. He described the suc- 
cess which had attended the working of his Industrial School 
for Laboring Men’s Children. He said he did not believe in 
introducing the shoemaker’s and the carpenter’s, or any trade 
into the schools, and he thought there was often great danger 
to the scholars from overdoing the matter in attempting to 
give them practical education. Not that he deprecated, he 
said, real practical education for young children, for such in- 
struction was the need of the hour. Itshould always be borne 
in mind, however, that the work was for the sake of educa- 
tion, and not education for the sake of the work, He then 
exhibited specimens of modeling in plaster done at his school 
by children of eight and nine years, any of the models were 
neatly and skillfully executed. 

Mr. Adler’s talk was followed by a paper on “ Instruction 
upon Intemperance,’”’ by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Brooklyn. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session, Prin. W. A. Norton, of Elmira 
resented a very thoughtful paper upon ‘* Whatis the Practical 


Education ? 
Improved Methods. 


Prof. Straight here presented the report of the committee 
on ‘‘ Improved Methods of Instruction.’ 

The conclusions reached by the committee were that there 
should be more concentration and unity of action by educators 
in collecting data for ascertaining the different results of meth- 
ods of education, and that there had been too much theorizing 
from assumed data. This had led to very bad results. The 
report complained that what should be done by organized bod- 
ies in collecting and studying data of different methods had 
been done almost entirely by individuals. Educational meth- 
ods could be improved only by proceeding from the empirical 
to the rational, and it was an art that must be brought to per- 
fection by the united work of many succeeding generations. 
The report was discussed by H. K..Clapp of Geneva, and 
J. W. Shuster of Saratoga. | 


Advancement of Education. 


The re 


registered at some pu inatitution of learning. The ss attendar.ce 


Wilkinson, A. C. Rishel, John Jenkins, H. H. Brydges, H. 


was 599,399, a decrease of 13,690 from the previous year. Of 30,000 teach- 
ers evsployed last year, 1,095 held normal diplomas, 964 held State certifi- 


In the absence of the cotamittse’s report, Gen. T’. J. Morgan, 


be empowered to hold institutes in every county for at least a 
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rin. of the State Normal at Potsdam, spoke on the general 
subject of Advancement of Education. é called particular 
attention to the desirableness of thought and effort among the 
teachers of the Empire State. It may not be possible, he said, 
to think alike on all things, but it is possible and desirable that 
whatever is true and valuable in principles, theories, practices 
anywhere, should become the common property of all teachers. 
Whatever tends to promote this mutual interchange of ideas 
and experiences, — institutes, associations, magazines, papers, 
interceange Of visits, —is to be welcomed as aids in the ad- 
yancement of education. We need more unity of effort in our 
work, Our public-school system may not be the best; it may 
pe possible for us to find fault with it. But our true policy is 
to recognize that the common district school, the graded 
school, the union school, the academy, the normal school, th< 
institute, each has its part in the grand work,—the grandest of 
the age,—of lifting the masses of our youth into intelligent, 
useful citizenship and noble manhood and womanhood. Let 
us imitate the soldiers in the late war,—lay aside all jealousies, 
and strive together in acommon cause, for a common victory. 


Senator Miller’s Address. 


In the evening U. S. Senator Warner Miller gave the address. 
He gave a history of education from the times of the Greeks 
and Romans up to the present. Of education, he said: It has 
passed from the condition of the underling in the government 
to the proud condition of being one of the great codrdinate de- 
partments of the government itself. We must amend our 
nomenclature, and hereafter teach our children that govern- 
ment instead of being composed of three departments; viz, 
legislative, judicial, and executive, is composed of four depart- 
ments,—educational, legislative, judicial, and executive. In 
the past the schools have felt the benign influence of legisla- 
tures, judges, and executives; now, let these powers feel the 
reflex influence of the schools exerted for their benefit. An 
insidious poison has worked its way into the body politic, until 
now it permeates nearly every department of government, 
from the fundamental township organization up through the 
various grades to the head of our system, the Federal Govern- 
ment, where its evil effects are the most plainly to be seen. I 
scarcely need say that I refer to the pernicious evil of the 
spoils system in politics; a system by which appointments to 
office are made, not so much on account of the ability and 
moral worth of the applicant, as on account of his partisan 
labors, and the fact that he has the influence of some powerful 
leader to whom he acknowledges allegiance; a system which is 
equally degrading both to the patron and recipient, as slavery 
was debasing to both master and slave, My object in alluding 
to it is to appeal to you, and through you to all the teach- 
ers of the land, to bring to bear the power of the entire educa- 
tional system of our country on this evil, and never to relax 
your efforts until it shall be completely eradicated. 


Turrp Day. 


The session opened with special exercises by twenty children, 
pupils of the third year of school No. 2, at Yonkers. The pro- 
gramme included a long series of questions and answers, com- 
putation of numbers, reading and oral exercises. 

A paper by John Kennedy, of New York, entitled ‘‘ How 
can our Institutes be Improved ?’’ was read by Prof. E. R. Post. 

It was followed by one on ** The Limits of Oral Instruc- 
tion,’ by Sec. Dickinson, (See abstract of same paper in 
next week’s JOURNAL, in proceedings of Nat. Ed. Assoc.) 

The Com. on the time and place of holding the next annual 
meeting, submitted their report through Prof. J. H. Hoose, of 
Cortland; Lake George’s charms carried the day. 

J. H, Nichols, of Yonkers, was elected prest. of the Assoc. 
for the ensuing year, and at 1.00 o’clock the convention ad- 
journed to Coney Island for a general symposium. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Towa. 

Iowa.—There will be an unusual number of changes this year 
among the educational workers of the State. Supt. Wm 
Wheeler leaves Ottawa, after having had charge of the schools 
of that city for twelve years. Prin. E. W. Hulse leaves Eldo- 
rado to take charge of the McPherson schools at an increased 
salary; Mr. McCaskey, a graduate of Oberlin of the class of 
’82, succeeds him at Eldorado. Miss M. P. Spencer withdraws 
from the principalship of the Florence schools, and the posi- 
tion has been offered to Miss F. D. Davis of the Junction City 
schools, where she has done unusually successful work as a 
primary teacher during the past year. P.H. Harris leaves 
the Iola schools, after a principalship there of four years. 
Prof. J. W. Gleed has resigned the asst. professorship of Latin 
in the Univ. of Kansas to accept a position in the law dept. of 
the A. T. & 8S. Fé. R.R. Miss Alice E. Stewart, who has been 
asst. in the Beloit High School during the past year, will not 
remain. Prof. B.{F. Merten, late prin. of the Clay Center 
schools, retires from the profession. He was formerly prin. 
of the normal school at Galena, IIl. 

The appointment of ex-Supt. of Public Instruction Von 
Coelln to a professorship in the State Univ. meets with gen- 
eral favor. Many an able schoolman has been deterred from 
seeking this office by the vital question, ‘‘ What can I do when 
my term of public service expires?’’ For, having reached the 
highest position in our educational ranks, who desires to take 
a subordinate place in public school-work? A professorship 
in a State institution would be a very proper recognition of 
faithful service in this office, and is sufficiently dignified and 
remunerative as not to be a step downward in public service 
after retirement from this distinguished field of labor. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


VERMONT. 

— The board of trustees of Cornell Univ. recently sent con- 
gratulatory resolutions to OU. S. Senator Morrill, and a request 
that he sit for a full-length portrait for the university library. 
This is in recognition of his proposing and securing a national 
charter for Cornell and similar institutions twenty years ago. 
Vermont senators have been, and are, recognized as among 
the ablest and best in the Nation. 

— Among the prizes awarded at Dartmouth are the follow- 
ing to Vermonters: First prize, $36, senior class, to Arthur F. 
Rice, of Springfield; second prize, $30, Spalding Greek prize, 
junior class, to O. S. Gates, of St. Johnsbury. Speaking for 
the Rollins, Morse, and Lockwood prizes, second, $40, C. F. 
Mathewson, St. Johnsbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The high schools, as far as heard from, send out the fol- 
lowing army: Salem, 23 graduates; Newton, 46,—15 in the 
three years’ course and 31 in the four years’; Chelsea, 15; Som- 
erville, 35; Cambridge, 66,—17 in the classical, 3 in the com- 
mercial, and 46 in the English; Malden, 18,—8 in the general, 
5 in the collegiate, and 5 in the business course; Wakefield, 18, 
—12 in the classical, 1 in the English, and 5 in the business 
course; Lowell, 57,—23 in the four years’, and 34 in the three 
years’ course; Lynn, 39,—10in the four years’, and 29 in the 
three years’ course; Boston, English High, 66 boys; Roxbury, 
18; Boston, Girls’ Normal, 58; Woburn, 17,—7 in the general, 
1 in collegiate, 7 in the three years’, and two in the two years’ 
course; Gardner, 10, —8 ladies and 2 gentlemen; Milford, 35, 
—28 in the four years’, and 7 in the two years’ course; Spen- 
cer, 18,—2 in the classical, and 11 in the general course; Wor- 
cester (A. S. Roe, prin.), 48; Warren, 5; Upton, 5; Peabody 


12,—6 classical, 6 English; Clinton, 12; Blackstone, 9. North 
Adams, 12; Pittsfield, 18; Cheshire, 5; Lee, 18; Stockbridge, 
5; Great Barrington, 9; Georgetown, 6, — all ladies; Easton, 
(M. C. Lamprey, prin.), 12,—9 ladies ; East Boston, 14,—9 
ladies; Charlestown, 14,—8 ladies; Brockton, 27,—17 ladies; 
Sharon, 13,—10 ladies; Dedham, 21,—12 ladies; Medford (L. L. 
Dame, prin.), 15,—12 ladies: Stoneham, 17,—12 ladies; Win- 
chester, 8,—2 ladies; South Weymouth, 6,—5 ladies; Canton, 
8,—7 ladies; Marblehead, 33, —all males ; Winchester, 8,—2 
ladies; Canton, 8,—7 ladies. 

— Mr. Fred. Mitchell has conducted the graded school in 
East Hampton for nearly two years to very great satisfaction, 
and the patrons of the school are so desirous to have him re- 
main another year that they have raised, by subscription, 
enough to add $100 to previous salary. Mr. Mitchell has shown 
himself to be a superior teacher and excellent disciplinarian. 

— Lassell Sem. has issued a very neat program. The illus- 
trations of buildirigs and grounds, and bits of scenery associ- 
ated with school-life, have been prepared with great care. 

— At Newton the following teachers have resigned: Katie 
R. T. Owler, of the Oak Hill School; G. 8S. Turner, of the 
Hyde School; Martha E. Foote, of the High School; Addie P. 
Tuttle, of the Hamilton School; Miss C. J. Calley, of the Bige- 
low School; Helen I. Merrill, of the Williams School. The 
list of teachers for the various schools throughout the city were 
confirmed, with a few exceptions, at the recent meeting of the 
School Board. Supt. Kimball was re-elected, and special sal- 
aries voted to G. G. Edwards, Miss Margaret Martin, H. T. 
Sylvester, and Misses Tucker and Cleary. 

— New life has been infused into Monson Acad. under Prin. 
Cummings’s management. Only five students graduated this 
year, but the next class numbers 20. The Acad. needs a larger 
endowment, and a committee has been appointed to secure it. 

— Mr. C. E.Garmin, tutor of philosophy at Amherst, has been 
elected to the chair of Associate Prof. of Mental and Moral Phil. 

— Prof. 8S. Edward Warren, of Newton, has in preparation 
a valuable course of lectures on Art and Artists, primarily for 
school and parlor audiences. He will be glad to correspond 
with any who may desire his services. 

— Marlboro was delighted with the floral decorations at the 
late high-school commencement. Prin. A. E. Fisher made a 
good showing with his ten graduates. The closing exercises 
of the two principal grammar schools, under the mastership of 
J. V. Jackman and Ellen A. O’Connell respectively, were of 
merit in every feature. The two new school-houses just com- 
pleted will be occupied at the opening of the fall term. 


WE invite special attention to the illustrated advertisement 
of Horace Waters, on page 3 of Tok JOURNAL, June 29. 
Testimonials: 


Boston, June 25, 1882. 
MEsSRS. HORACE WATERS & Co., New York: 

Dear Sirs :—It affords me pleasure to say that I have had in constant 
use in my house one of your organs for the past two years. It has 
given entire satisfaction. It is pronounced by musicians a superior instra- 
ment, sweet and powerful in tone, and unsurpassed in finish and work- 
manship. I cheerfully recommend your instrument to all in want of a 

Wu. E. SHELDON, 
Ed. Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. 

I heartily indorse the above statement of Mr. Sheldon in regard to the 
excellence of the instruments of Horace Waters & Co., having had one of 
his Upright Pianos for two years in Coe: It gives entire satisfac- 
tion. F. B. Snow, Treas. N. H. Pub. Co. 


first-class organ. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. O. G. Cilley, Boston, says: ‘‘ I have used it very exten- 
sively, and with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, 
and in all cases where there is derangement of the liver and 
kidneys.” 


New School Al gebra ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL,; WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 
TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. Will begin its 48th year Sept.7. Fine laboratory, ob- | housekeeper in the famil 
In Prof. Newcomb’s Commences Sept. 20. and cabinet. enough Ba assachusetts. 
influences. en or circuiar 
Mathematical Course. Miss Lucy A. Hit, Miss KATHARINE A. HILL, Prins. | ANTON, | Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Contains proportionately more problems and 378 tf 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 


examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 


The Misses HILL, excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,'82, in connection therewith,a HOME DEPARTMENT, 
located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and 
ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatis. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Pupils can here themselves for col- 


tion passin . . lege, or pursue such s courses as may be desired. Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
g to another. 12mo. $1.20 | ieee, or purse Wiven to the individual needs of 

Ky™~ Sent to teachers, postpaid, for examination | each pupil. Send for List to 147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
with a view to introduction, upon receipt of 60 cents./ Miss L. A. HILL’s long experience in Germany not CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, PHILADELPHIA. 


only enables her to teach French and German by con- 
stant practice in conversation, but also gives her pe- 
culiar aivantages in school government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 
Address L A. HILL, 126 Worthen Street, Low- 
ell, Mass. 378 j 


School of Modern Languages. 


French, German, and other Languages taught 
by Prof. M. DE LARMOYER, at Brussels, Belgium. 

A limited number of young men received for in- 
struction in the branches of a liberal education. 

Gentlemen desiring to place their sons in a first-class 
family and school in the beautiful city of Brussels, 
should address for Circulars, Terms, &c. 

Pref. M. DELARMOYER 
5 Rue de Parcale 
374f BRUXELLES, BELGIUM. 


378 zz Winxpsor Loogs, CT. 


PRIMARY PHONOGRAPHY : 


(Just Published) 


By I. C. CRADDOCK, Teacher of Phonography at 
Girard College. This new book Pitman’s sys- 
tem], which we so favorably criticised inthis paper a 
few weeks ago, is now for sale ¥, the author, 1032 Race 


St., Philadelphia., and by J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50, 


i.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
in cloth. This book is of great value to the beginner IV.—Ptilosoph. and Chemical Ageatees (198 pp.) 
in short hand, as it does not treat of contractions or 


confusing signs, which usually appal db ge bby JAMES WwW. QUEEN & co., 


outset, but makes him thorough in ** soun 
(1) 9234 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


The characters are large, showing plainly the curves 


and shadings. Reading matter is no rehash from 
(STONE CLOTH.) 


other books, but fresh and original ; written in the 
A Perfect, Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, 


the Ph Taphic Alphabet. 
hort-Hand Writer, Boston, says: 
Teachers, Sunday-Schools, &c. 
Made only by the 


The American S 
New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


“This new book is certainly a sign of the times, and 
would have supplied a crying want a dozen years ago.”’ 
191 Falten Street, New Vork. 
Send for Circulars. 354 zz cow 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. | would have supplied a cryin cry Brows stronger every 


‘Lhe 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, ear for rapid penmanship, 8 book is a royal road 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica) instruction to the short hand student, and brings him in a 
PIANOS 
$60, $75, U 
PI OS $1 


is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, guiling manner to the end without a thought of study. 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. 
Chromo Cards with Temperance Mottoes. 
ORGANS ! 
® RANTED 6 Years. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK of SECOND HAND 


Spring 
tox expense of rastertal 
inter Qu are except for expense o 
and a aw meg all culatesof theyear. Forfur-| Well suited for school rewards. All prices up to 25 
llege and ILA. or 
Fe at 2, 8, on cach. 12 gt these assorted cont at the 
’ ozen ces or 40 cts. res vely. me o 
MOSES TRUE BROWN’S these Include anti-tobacco. Address MISS JULIA 
LECTURES AND READINGS. COLMAN (W.N.C.T.U.), 76 Bible House, N.Y. 272-g 
PLANOS and ORGANS, in GOOD ORDER, at 
GREAT BARGAINS. ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUES MAILED FREE. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers ; 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Vork. : 
FOR cour NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 28d St., New York. 
Boston School of Oratory. 


ft Full course TWO YEARS ; shorter course, one year. 
‘ The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. pepnemen 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. Ist to 5th, from 
10to12 A.M. For catalogues Lo 

375-h eow R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


Tonic Sol-Fa Institute. 

A Normal Institute for instruction in the Tonic Sol- 
fa system of teaching Music will be held at SPRING- 
FIELD, Mass. nning July 5, and continuing three 
weeks. The Subjects t will be METHUD OF 
TEACHING, SIGHT-SINGING, HARMONY, 
VOICE-TRAINING, ELOCUTION, KINDERGAR. 
TEN, MUSIC, etc. Instructors, T. F. SEWARD, DAN- 
IEL BATOHELLOR, and THOMAS CHARMBURY. Terms, 
$10.00 for the full course. For circulars apply to 

THOMAS CHARMBURY, 


UMMER GCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION. 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and Students. 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Aug. 11, at Cobourg, 
Cauada, on the Nerth Shore of Lake Ontario. 
and Healthful, Combines Recreation with study. 
Send for Circular to J. Bechtel, Sec'y, National 
heel ef Elecution and @ratery, 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Gatalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
U— Magic Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


THE BROWN-DELSARTE LECTURES, EXUDYING 
EVERY ONE music 


M418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 12 Lectures upon the New Philosophy of Expression. 
SUMMER MUSIC OLASSES. SONG CLARION.| TSE VOICE AND HOW TO USE IT, 

Ay Will get valuable information FREE 
by sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


T. ’ Lesso Sight- 10 Lectures upon the Art of Reading. 

Official Educational 
Literary Notes. Paper of Nebraska. 


Face, 
Low in price, 50c.; $5.00 doz. ress, Sample Charlies Dickens Readings and Personations, 
pages free, Cincinnati, O. tic and Humorous Readings. 


: ST. HOTEL, BOSTON. 
ROF. CYR’S FRENCH INSTITUTE, ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
510 Columbus Ave. in Boston YOU want to be s Telegraph Operator, send 25 


Summer, dsvoting a portion of his time to Teachers ots, for th Most Comple Instructor 
in the world. Cc. E, NES .. Cincinnati, 


STEEL 
PENS. 


372 tf 


Volume [X.; twenty numbers a year; $1.25. Devoted 
strictly to Nebraska Schools and Teachers. By 
874j L. B. FIFIELD,\Fairment, Neb. 


i Mr, r 8 
¥ and others, who can board with him 37 


Fu 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 
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i j H LES DeSILVER & SONS, 
some “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. Publishers of i N T E i L g PHILADELPHIA, 
Appleton’s Dictionary of New York. New edition. D Appleton & Co, N Y $ 30 ES 
Appalachia. Vol. 3, No. I. - - marke & Boston Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
Teachers’ and Students’ Library. - - D ennison, cago 
of tha” ATB DeWitt, NY 25| SOMETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
lian Wars of New England. 7 4 ¥ ; avorly as ad DI IP] EX ks in one at the price of one. ng always near copy. ords 
What to Get for Breakfast, Colbrath 1 00 su for the hand. No stam on lower edge of book. Cir. 
Vignettes from Nature. ° - : : - Allen J Fitzgerald & Co, N Y¥ 15 culars and sample pages free. Address 
Birthday-book. - - Deems Funk & Wagnalis, N $1, 1 26 Co -Book 352 a2 J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
Handy Interest Tables. - - Harter F A Harter & Bros., Chicago 25 py 
The Bridal March. - - - - - Bjérnson Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 00 
Household Economy. - Ivison, Blakeman, Co, NY 42 ‘To ‘Teac ers, 
Introductory Geography. - - ‘ 
Longfellow. - - - - Kenned D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Trenvary of Kuowiedge, Part, -  - Van Antwerp, B& Co, Cincin 68 To Minist 
w - - - oerner Jan w nein 
First Latin - Holbrook “ “ 50 O ers, and 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


TEACHERS and others who propose to spend 
a portion of their vacation on excursions should 
secure the list of Summer Excursions via 
Hoosac Tunnel Route, with side routes and 
rates of fare, at the ticket office, 250 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. Excursion tickets are good 
during the season, or until Nov. 1, and have 
all the privileges of first-class tickets. Tickets, 
and information respecting routes, also draw- 
ing-room and sleeping-car accommodations se- 
cured by addressing the office. This line is un- 
surpassed for the picturesque scenery through 
which it takes the tourist. Great attention has 
been given by the managers of the lines com- 
posing the Hoosac Tunnel Route in the ar- 
rangement of these excursions, and many new 


and well-selected ones have been mapped out, 
which will immediately commend themselves 
to the appreciative public. The Hoosac Tun- 
nel Route is widely recognized as the popular 
one for pleasure and business travel, embracing 
as it does so many attractions and conveniences. 
A glance at the catalogue of excursions pre- 
pared for this season will give to the reader a 
far better idea of what the Hoosac Tunnel 
Route offers its patrons than could be given here. 


Messrs. Henry Hott & Co. (N. Y.) are 
agents in the United States for the Tauchnitz 
Collections, but do not supply the publications of 
other houses, American or foreign. Among the 
books in the Miscellaneous Department are the 
‘* Leisure-Hour Series,’’ a collection of works 
whose character is light and entertaining, 
though not trivial; while they are handy for 
the pocket or the satchel, they are not, either 
in contents or appearance, unworthy of a place 
on the library shelves; 16mo, cloth, price $1.00 


per vol. Richter’s (Jean Paul Friedrich) 
Works; Lives of American Worthies; Mathew 
Arnold’s Works; Champlin’s Young Folks’ 
Encyclopedias; John Addington Symonds’s Re- 
naissance in Italy; H. A. Taine’s Works, and 
many other of standard value. We advise our 
readers to secure their catalogue. 


WHEN heart and brain languish, and the 
majesty of perfect human nature is conquered 
by a fickle temper and tendency to sorrow, the 


nerves are faulty. Give sympathy to the suf- 
ferer, and teach him the virtues of Dr. Ben- 
son’s Celery and Chamomile Pills. 


In THE JOURNAL of June 29 will be found 
an announcement of The People's Cyclopedia, 
which all of our readers should carefully read, 
of which H. F. Harrington, Supt. of Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass., says: 


**T have given The People’s Cyclopedia quite 
a thorough examination, for I have long been 
anxious to find a satisfactory work of the kind 
for use in the public schools. The more I have 
examined this work the more I have been de- 
lighted with its remarkable merits. It fulfills 
every promise of the preface; it is a golden 
treasury of useful knowledge, comprehensive 
in scope, yet admirably condensed in form. I 
should thus summarize its chief merits: 

**1, Its literary execution is very superior; 
prepared by eminent scholars who are practical 
writers, its statements are accurate, while its 
style is pure, vigorous, and lucid. 

**2. Its condensation of material has been 
effected with masterly discrimination. Most 
cyclopedias of limited size present mere skel- 
etons of knowledge, without flesh or blood. 
The — of The People’s Cyclopedia present 
all the facts which, in a popular sense, it is im- 
portant for us to know. 

**3. Its mechanical execution is in the high- 
est style of art in every respect. Its numerous 
maps and illustrations are both beautiful and 
appropriate. 

‘4. The appendixes contain a world of val- 
uable information in a small compass. They 
alone are worth the price of the book. 

“I may seem to have been extravagant in 
my praise of this work, but am confident that 
every word is deserved. I shall improve the 
opportunity to subscribe for myself, and feel 
sure that I have found the right cyclopedia for 
use in the schools.’’ 


Sample pages of The People’s Cyclopedia will 
be sent free by addressing Martin Garrison & 
Co., 79 Milk St., Boston. 


| TEACHERS who have used Swasey’s Black- 
boards know that they possess all the qualities 
claimed for them; they also know that other 
Blackboards are not to be compared with them. 
Swasey’s blackboards are entirely satisfactory 


in every respect; they are first-class, and can 
be had at reasonable prices. (See advertise- 
ment in JoURNAL of June 29, page 20.) J. A. 
|Swasey, manufacturer, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


MANY parents will be glad to learn that the 
Misses Hill, who have had such remarkable 
success in their classical day-school at Lowell, 
will open, Sept. 20, in connection therewith, a 
Home or Boarding School at Tewksbury Cen- 
ter, Mass. No better place for a school of the 
kind could be found. We heartily endorse it, 
for we know that it will be their endeavor to 
make this department distinguished,—as the 
Day School has always been, —for thorough 
scholarship, for its moral, mental, and religious 
influence, and for the development of the so- 
cial and physical powers of its members, 

Why is Mrs. Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound like the Mississippi River in a 
spring freshet? Because the immense volume 
of this healing river moves with such momen- 
tum that it sweeps away all obstacles, and is 
literally flooding the country. 

MAMMOTH, the celebrated cave in Kentucky, 
and the name of the largest Falcon pen made 
by Esterbrook. Ask your stationer for Ester- 
brook’s Mammoth Falcon Pens. 


SEVERE periodical Congestive Headaches of 


twenty years’ standing have been cured by 
Cephaline. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEK WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S, CLARK, 


373 21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YorK. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 


best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 

The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade ; first-class Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
and to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South; and ali Eastern Teachers who desire 
employment and preferment at home, as the 
New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
is about to open. Several important positions 
for first class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 


The N. 5B. Bureau of Education is pre- 
pared to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 
talent, who have had successful experience in 
teaching ; also, to furnish competent . Zlocu- 
tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 
exercises, and to give public entertainments. 


Apply at once to 
anager Pureau of Educat 
878 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


All Professionals. 


Good News from Boston. 


THE READERS or tue MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


benefit from the use of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Preneunce it Nutritious fer All, 


NEw ENGLAND M, AND M., Inst. Fair, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or wre exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 


digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 


It ia what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians). 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep, Murdock’'s Liquid Food will 


relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

In general use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 


that all babies like it and want it. 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 


One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 


12 $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it. 


One bottle will convince you of its merits. 


We have used this in our family for many months, and it is what is wanted in every 


household. — (Editors of the Musical press. 


FOR SALE, 


The school furniture, good will, good words, and best 
influence of the present principal, of a first-class Acad- 
emy and Commercial College, located in a delightful 
New-England city. This institution has been in succes- 
ful operation for eleven years, and will be disposed of 
only with a view of change of business. The rooms 
occupied are excellent, and admirably adapted to the 
wants of the school The income during the t year, 
after deducting the rent has been over . said 

operty and good will is now offered to the right man 
fo: Applyteo HIRAM ORCUTT, 

M er N. KE. Bureau of Education, 


378 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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J.EsteyX Co BrattleboraVt. 


’ 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
608 WasHINGTON S7., Boston, Mass. 


SEND Premium Lisé if you wish to 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the idency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
es. Outfith@ cents ddress 

sONES B 0s & CO. Cincinnat’ and Chicags. 


THACHHERS, 
Male and F‘emale, 


We want your services during Vacation, 
selling Books, and will pay you liberally. 


Call ou or address, 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
3T4tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


DURING VACATION, to sell the 
** Readers’ Ready Rest,” a con- 
venient article for holding a book 
while studying or reading. One 
may be seen at the office of this 
paper. Address, for circulars 
and terms to ts 


. P. LI 
P.O. Boz 169, Providence, R. I. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS. 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


lusive Te, end Terms ven. 
to A. DP. WORTHINGTON & H 


Vacation a Address | O66 ince Terms nad 96 ovsilt 


OUBMNAL, 16 Hawley Bt., 


free. Address H. Hatuerr & Oo., Portland, Me, 
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ee ! is the pore chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
i ; HERMAN. This Superdly [lstrated, First-class and 
Ee riling work. outsells ali others 10 to 3, and is the fastest 
te i ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. 
NTR WANT 
artford, Conn. 
i 


July 13, 1882. 
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WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 


THE SCHOOLS 
Worcester’s New Primary 
OF BOSTON: Sook. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 


tten, Klemen -Book. 
Primary. Rte. fie. Ete. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save vag he my abolish all notions of partiality ; 


they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. ens mailed for 


6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi . ta, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. 
240 (1) 23 Unton Square, New York. 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make in 
order to be represented in our new etin now in 
preparation. 

gay Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. WV. City. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with mee = competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. ilies going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and rnesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
48-22 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We have now on our list a large number of calls, and 
are able to refer nearly all our applicants to suitable 
vacancies as soon as they register. We still need man 
good teachers. Send stamp for application-form an 
testimonials. 

Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500. 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

“T have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor, Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in-the very strongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 
vise all teachers seeking pa to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
dates you recommend,”’ 

B. LANDIS 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Aids Teachers in obtai Situations. 

2. Provides Well-qualified ers for any position 
without charge. 

3. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School ies. 
@Leachers’ appl on-form sent for stamp. 
Address 


368 A. LOVELL & 00., 40 Bond 8t., New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New Vork. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent Ln- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr, Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETIOAL FRAME, 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 

ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and 

hool Properties, 
will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms, Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
Vance fees, Fall iculars, with application forms, 
and the “‘EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for — Address 

D. . DIMON, Manager, 
367 tf 1613 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, TxHos. 
T. Bat.gy, Manager, removed to Post-Office 


Square, Boston. 
positions for the Spring 


GOOD TEACHERS wanti 


term, or for the year commencing ir September, 
ter now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
Committees and 


Plication Form tweiled for pratage. 
others wanting teachers please cal! or write. 


STATIONERY xo 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKe 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ire 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisagreathelpin pregnancy, and re- 
lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 

PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 
ter For ati Weaxnusses of the generative organs 


of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 


KpyeEys it is the Greatest Remedy tn the World, 
ee KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Relief in Its Use. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate eve vesti 
ve an 
tno As marvellousin results as the Compound. 
("Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 
Prvxnam’s Liver Pris cure Constipa- 
and forpidity of the Liver. 25 cents. 
Sold by all Druggists.-G4 @) 


4 YEAR and expenses to ee. 
$ 2 2 2 Outfits free. Address P.O. Vick~- 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 
— The warm wind trembling o’er the dusty road 
— winds,—a tawny snake,—around the 
No breeze to wake the heavy, drooping leaves, 
No sound except the locust’s feeble trill » 
An ashen sky above the voiceless woods, 
A flash of waters where the boughs are thin; 
The hazy mountains reaching far beyond, 
A farm-house closed, and silent all within. 
— Harper’s Monthly. 


— Generosity is the accompaniment of high 
birth; pity and gratitude are its attendants.— 
Corneille, 


— The smallest children are nearest to God, 
as the smallest planets are nearest the sun.— 
Richter. 


— Not a white dimple stirs amid the corn, 
Not a low ripple shivers through the leaves; 
Since, wrapped in gold and crimson, gleams 
unshorn 
Came, flashing through the East, the regal 
morn, 
No throated twitterings gurgle round the 
eaves. — Anon. 


— A word of kindness is seldom spoken in 
vain; it is a seed which, dropped by chance, 
springs up a flower. 


— Education begins the gentleman, but read- 
ing, good company, and reflection must finish 


— Contentment is a pear! of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the expense of ten thou- 
sand desires makes a wise and happy purchase, 


— Before you scold be sure you are right 
yourself. He that attempts to cleanse a blot 
with blotted fingers makes a greater blur. 


— Rapid, rosy-tinted lightnings, 
Where the rocky clouds are riven, 
Like the lifting of a veil 
Beforé the inner courts of Heaven; 
Silver stars in azure evenings 
Slowly climbing up the steep; 
Cornfields ripening to the harvest, 
And the wide seas smooth with sleep. 
A. B. Cornell. 


— Beyond all credulity is the credulousness 
of atheists, who believe that chance could make 
the world, when it cannot build a house. 


— If he really thinks there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice, why, sir, when he 
leaves our houses, let us count our spoons.—D. 
Johnson. 


— To a father who loves his children victory 
has nocharms. Where the heart speaks, glory 
itself is an illusion. 


{From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. | 


A LADY SAID, 


“Those Horrid Pimples! No, I Cannot 
Go. Please Present my Excuses.” 


Probably two-thirds of the ladies in society and 
homes in our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, if it could be 
done without injury, would be the happiest event of 
their lives. Then she would have, instead of a disfig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking ; for any one with 
a clear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of her feat- 
ures is, has a certain amount of good looks which 
attract everybody. As it is now,she imagines every 
one sees and talks about “those freckles,’’ “ those 
horrid pimples,’’ and other blemishes with which she 
is afflicted, and this is true of either sex. 


To improve this appearance great risks are taken; 
arsenic, mercury, or some high-sounding titled articles 
containing these death. dealing drugs, are taken in hopes 
of getting rid of all these troubles. In many cases, 
death is the result. No alleviation of the burning, heat- 
ing, itching, and inflammation is given. All troubled 
with Eczema (salt rheum), Tetters, Humors, Inflamma- 
tion, Rough, Scaly Eruptions of any kind, Diseases of 
the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ulcers, Pimples, or 
Tender Itchings on any part of the body, should know 
that there is hope for them in a sure, perfect, and ele- 
gant remedy, known as “Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin 
Cure.” It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth, re- 
moves tan and freckles, and is the best toilet-dressing 
in the world. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external treat- 
ment. Our readers should be sure to get this, and not 
some old remedy resuscitated on the success of Dr. 
Benson’s and now advertised as “The Great Skin 
Cure.” There is only one,—it bears the Doctor’s pict- 
ure and is for sale by all druggists. $1 per package. 


A Sensation 
HAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 


by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing has 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills, 

They really do cure sick-headache, nervous headache, 
neuralgia, nervousness, sleeplessness, indigestion, pa- 
ralysis, and melancholy. 

Price, 50 cents per box, two for $1.00, six for $2.50, 
by mail, postage free. Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md. Sold by all druggists. 

C. N. Crittenton, New York, is wholesale agent for 
Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Hncouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, 83.00. Also, 

50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $3.50, 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 

orrespondence invited, 


CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 
Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 


363 tf 812 Broadway, New Yerk. 


DEO VOLENTE. 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING ROOMS 


FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 
76 SUMMER ST., 


AH the Desirable Edibic« of the Season, 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 
room TO DINE comfortably. For NEATNESS and 
eneral CLEANLINESS, SUPERTORITY in QUALITY of 


ATERIAL and Cooking, promptness in serving, we 


Call and see Narunat Hist. 


are second to none, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLE 


XFORD, GEORGIA. 
Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina veaiee (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


(3 WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. | Six Courses of 
y. For esand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. GRO. F. MAGOUN. Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPsON, Worcester, Mazs- 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gés superior. Rev. C. V. SP#,AR, Principal. 


at LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


PREPARATORY. 


WOLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
445 prepares for en Cc or 
; 1, Superior 


teachers. 2. Hzcellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
1. 1%. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoromsteR. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOB, R. I. 
course of pom two years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


ape TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 


or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpEN, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAS88. 
For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MA8s. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 183 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


tic 
372 2x 


W. & L. E. GUBLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors: Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Faull illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


PHONOGRAPEH VY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works, with Phonographic Alphabet and 


(QODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 

Hearing School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. S0ss 

ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

Coramercial College. Rey. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
Kast Greenwich, B. I. 


Diustrations, for nners, sent on application. Ad- 
dress, BEN, Cincinnati, O. STi-m 
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“ANNOUNCEMENT. NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, | EU SIC 
( ‘FOR LESS THAN 


Harkness’s New Latin Reader and his Ceesar, J. B. Lippincott & Co. One Cent d Page 


Adapted to the revised Grammar, are already in press and will will be issued in June. The revised| J. B. LEPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
editions of the other Latin authors, prepared to accompany this Grammar, will be ready for the fall| Philadelphia, have established a IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 
USEFUL AND INEXPENSIVE FOR THE 8UM 


terms. The Introductory Latin Book, rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to the Grammar, will be 
—— General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 
MER OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES 


published in the Autumn. 
FRIEZE’S VERGIL (|. Aeneid; 2. Bucelica, Georgics, and part Aeneid; 3. Vergil| for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- OF SHEET-MUSIC. 
Complete ;— each with or without Dictionary) and Vergilian Dictionary will be ready August 1. ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.” 
ver 80 choicest of songs 


sa Confident of the merits of our Latin Series, we commend it to all teachers, committees, and private All orders sent to this address will ive prompt | ox. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 


students. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, ca T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 316 pages— 100 of the best German songs, 


EMS OF RCOTTISH SONG.” 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 877 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. > 


200 es—over 150 best Scottish son 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


EAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
208 pages—60 of the very best sacred son 
Industrial Pubrishors, Booksellers, I ters 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. PUBLISH NEW VORK. page AL BOM OF 
SADLER’S COUNTING- HOUSE ARITHMETIC, Royal Hart’s German Olassies for 
e 


— 


> 


ote 


“WORLD OF SONG.” 
94 choice songs of popular style. . 
tly published Students one.” 
277 pages—107 of Franz’s beat songs 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 “NORWAY'S MUSIC ALRUM” 


Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. | 8vo, baif arabesque, 510 pp., retail price, $2.25, 
most complete treatise of the kind ever ubiished: This | Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 | 260 pages—132 Norway songs, melodies. ete. 


with an lntroductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
qe. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
hird American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 


principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 


work has received the unqualified indorsement of the | The yee Sotence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced 


ctence Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
ess. . Enlarged. 


“GEMS OF STRAUSS.” 


248 pages—89 choicest Strause waltzes, galops, etc. 
“GEMS OF THE DANCE.” 


Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- | ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re-| Putnam’s World’s Progr 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, postage free. | ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of this and other | @odwin’s Cyclo. of B pages—80 eces. 
ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch | valuable text- books sent on application, 273 | Brackett’s eae for Home and Se 1.25) And many other collections. cé, each, $2.00 plain, 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any = of Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each -50O | $2 50 cloth, $3 00 fall gilt. 
the world who will furnish his address. Leffingwells English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Any book mailed for retai! price. 
» 1.85 OLAVER DITSON & CO., 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
EsTABLISHED 1837. Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, Paychotogy, Methotios, and Logto 368 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PORTER & COATES, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. Bascomie 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Favorite Edition for School and| 
Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, The Normal Readers. 
Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
Reet: Henry VIII; Richard i Richard III; Macbeth; POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


hy, (new ed.) 5.00 | 239 most popelar dance pi 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


six months to March |, 1882. to the Publishers. 


Home Use; ‘THE FRIENDLY EDI-| Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus. 2.00 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. Dunglison’s Physiolo ’ 
ummer-Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 


TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke | ?“!"«™’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 
ee Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
CLARE. & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, Hamlet; Mach Ado About Notbing; Romeo and Juliet; | Publishers of Re 


proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in| Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 


: PUBLISH Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; John ; 1 ’ 
Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’1 Readers; | Henry 1V; 2 Henry Vi Lear; Taming of the Shrew; Books. | 205 Wabash Ave, aker. 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Bianks. CHICAGO. ernorst’s Clowpipe Analysis. 
Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; Comedy of Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for| potterson’s Com Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
easure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Crosby’s Greek Text Books. Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


KMeetel’s French Course 


Reed and Kell ? Graded Lessons in E Two Gentlemen of Ve ; Ti f Athens. Send 
and sone ons ete. furnished. Correspondence solicited. Rauk’s Language Series. 


lish and Higher Lessons in English; for Circular., A. ©, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Ang. 
Hiutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 00 47 Franklin Boston, Mass. Genera! New-Rugland Agent, 183 Westminster mmere’s Surveying. 
dD. Ww Agt., A, 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. PROVIDENCE, Thompson’s Economy. 


4s Madison Bt., Chickgc. 111 Devonshire St., Boston H 
‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0., Boston. 
GET THE BEST Books [or Gupplementery Reading. TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from 1S & 20 Astor Pince, N. ¥. 


R. | Greeley’s Political 
7 Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


low, Whittier, B rson. 
Song-Books for SChOOIS. | Wits Biographical Sketches and Notes, 1.00. PUBLISH THOMPSON, BROWN & 
choice | AMIE RICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- The Franklin Readers. 23 Hawley St, Boston, M 


; 216 pages. A very 
Sterling Gems. and useful collection of 
Secular Music by Taeo. KE. Perkins and H, P. Main.| Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first-| Notes. $1.00. 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price,| BALLADS AND LWRBICS. 150 Poems. selected 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. and arrap by Henry CasoTt LopGE. $1.00. 

ANEW ERA IN MUSIC. POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
. . By THEODORE SAMUEL Extor, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
The Tonic SokFa Music Reader, sewaso's |, 
BL. UNSELD, presents a “ natural me of learn- Ts. ections 
i to a . by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited 
quived ing, bi than half the usual time. It also leads JOSEPHINE E, Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosEPHine E. 
Leaflets (for r pac c.: Leafi 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application.| or more packages. eich 0 To ; 
BIGLOW & MAIN, taF~ Special Rates for Introduction. 


| i | 81 Randolph St., Ohicago ; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
PUBLISH 


@radbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 4 
Elementary Arithmetic ; 


Combining Oral and Written Work. 

Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 

try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History of England ; 
Meservey’s Book-Keepiug, single and deu- 

ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s single entry, 

for grammar schools. 4 


RUSKIN’S READERS. 


The following volumes are valuable as READING 
ROUKS, and are specially recommended for use to 


The Analytical Readers and Spellers. 

Hillard’s Readers. 

Warren's Class Word Spelier. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

The Franklin Composition Blanks. 

Seavey’s Coodrich’s History of U. S. 

Campbell's Concise History of U. S. 

Eliot’s “American Authors.”’ 

Bailey’s Elocution. 

Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadetphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Sormal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, 5e | Mental and HIGH AND LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 
2. Union Artth, Course, Combining Written. (1. THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Selected from 


| COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


#ODALL MAPS+ 


| PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. FOR SCHOOLS. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. | Ruskin’s Works. 12m0,clutb. -. - j 
aba Brooks’s Normal Algebra. '11. ART CULTURE. Selected from Ruskin’s Works. q 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
The largest assortment in the Brooks’s Soometry and Trigonometry. oth. tart 4 
: MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. country, at lowest prices, Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304s LAL. PRECIOUS THOUGHTS, Selected from Rue 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow — kin's “orks. I2wo.cloth, . - - 1.50 
Charts. BOSTON. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 00 HOW IV. CHOICE SELKOTIONS: Selected from Rus- 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 15 Bromfield St. Onder al PeRIODIOALS American cloth. 4 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bud Sit Roe, Men TO 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. ers supplied with Books, and Station- | VII. FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in Modern 
BERARD’S New U. S. Histor S AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates.| Painters. l2mo. - - - - - - = £00 4 
. , with reference to introduction, 
lication. School Supplies,all kinds, two thirds of the printed price. 
ROYSE'S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. MONEY, | Shires Noves & co., |"?! 
ROYSE'S English Literature. | CHICAGO. JONES BROTHERS & CO., 18% Bromfield St, Boston, Mass, "| WEY & 
dpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
THE BEST Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U.S. ny B AX. R G A. I x ’ TO ALL J 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. Catal f Book for Six Months and Five 
Sunday-School Song-Book, | Milne’s Elements of Algebra. ataiogue OF HOOKS, Valuable Premiums! The 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, And will beco publisher of the old, reliable 
Smith's Practical Music Reader. you me a purchaser. family ‘paser, ‘he Orleket 
rst Lessons in ology. Ork 
Heart and V oice CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. N. TIBBALS & SONS, tir ct the 
» New York. charming paper is now enormous, we des toobtain 100,000 new 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


ex, 
us 86 Cente > postage stampe, to pay for postage and labor 
involved, and to vpey the cost of this advertisement, we wild 
send you The Orie 


EDITED BY ~ 


F. SHERWIN. 
tn jology, $1.20 PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., Five Valuable Premiums, 3 follows, 
SPECIAL ConTRIBUTORS: GEORGE F. ROOT and| ®escee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 | Minide’s Mechanical Drawing, vo, $4 00)  craphs of cach of the Presidents from Washington to Arthur, with 
JAMES R. MURRAY. Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 PI in 12mo, 2.00 autograph, date of birth, inauguration “and death, 
e ou form mos a venir. 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, Ladies’ Fine Embroidered Lawn Poeket Handker- 


Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1. Pynchoun’s Chemical Physics, 12mo 3.00; 
192 pages. Printed on toned paper and handsomely | eckyer’s Klem. ILessons in Astrencmy, iss Jones’ Exp’! Organic Chemistry, i2mo, 00 invention, by 
wh: 


d in boards. Price 3 ; 20 Rducational Catalogue sent free licati ‘offia’s Navigat on, 12mo, 50 any one learn } pon the piano an ina 
ing Plympton’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 12mo, 1.50 Embroldeny and Nee Ww 
the latest publications of the leading fashion journals 


per dozen by mail; $3.60 per dozen by express.| 154 gz 22 Bond Street, New York. of E 5. The Most Laugh able on Earth, one 

comple 95. conte. NOW READY of the merriest housebold games ever inveated, Tne on 

Specimen Pages Free! Primary Teacher,) 

ArT AnD EpUOcATIONAL P UBLISHERS Vol. 5, bound in Oloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. 00 whe kind publ 


and miums, the 36 cents is a mere trifle for tage, etc. 
ly liberal offer. i accept 


iY Bor $1.00, for postage, we will send three su 


Y published in New York, as we are well-known. A 
H. MOORE, Publisher, 3 Park Place. N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Drawing Materials, UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY Murray Street, 
New Inductive Arithmetics. not and | Newest, RASY ALGERRI, 
Yor) | natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- Brightest, MAUSY’S REVISED MANUAL. Woelmes’ Readers, Flistery, and Grammars. 


ORLANDO Veunble’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry 
8. B. BEEDE, ue, Prang’s Aimsrican Ohbromes. Best. GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Gildersicove’s Latin Series, &c., 


There is no better aid to teachers of Primary 
Ungraded Schools, who desire to keep abreast of the 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 


N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 5 Union Square. 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


Cincinnati, 0.! American Text-Books of Art Education. 


BRO The American Drawi 
BERT 8. DA VI8 & 00., of common schools, drawing ond 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON, | *24 science. 
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